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To: American Government has appointed a very 





strong delegation to the London Naval Con- 

ference. The Secretary of State himself, Mr. 
Stimson, will lead the delegation and will be accompanied 
by the Secretary of the Navy, the American Ambassadors 
to Great Britain, Belgium and Mexico, two representative 
Senators and two of the most distinguished Ad mirals 
of the American Navy. The predominance of the civil 
element may perhaps be taken as a welcome indication 
of the spirit in which it is intended to conduct the 
conversations. In naval as in other affairs the pro- 
fessional spirit is almost inevitably an obstacle to 
agreement—as was made very plain on both sides at 
Geneva. Naval officers cannot, after all, be expected 
to welcome very cordially reductions of strength which 
imply reductions of personnel. The Conference is to 
open in less than two months’ time. This is by no means 
too long a period for the amount of preliminary considera- 
tion which is still necessary. What is British policy to 
be? We should welcome, of course, the abolition of 
the submarine, but that we shall not get. As to 
cruisers, we require a more or less definite number for 
specific purposes, without regard to any considerations 
of“ parity.” Has that number been ascertained approxi- 
mately, and have professional demands in this respect 
been adequately checked by civilian criticism? And 
what of battleships? If a proposal for the total abandon- 
ment of battleship construction should be brought 
forward, is there any reason why Great Britain should 
not support it? We hope that satisfactory answers to 
all these questions, as well as to many others which 
may be expected to arise, will have been duly considered 


and framed before the Conference actually meets on 
January 21st. 
. * * 


The conference on the Saar question, which is now 
beginning in Paris, is of the first importance to Germany 
and to France, and, indeed, to all the rest of us who 
want peace and sanity in Europe. The taking of this 
territory from Germany was one of the grosser errors of 
the treaty-makers of 1919; the only thing that can be 
said for it is that it might have been worse—as it cer- 
tainly would have been had not Mr. Lloyd George 
fought so stoutly against M. Clemenceau’s demand for 
absolute annexation. The Germans of the Saar have 
passed ten uneasy years under an ingeniously contrived 
administration responsible to the League of Nations, 
and they will have, if the full period named by the 
Treaty of Versailles is to run, another five years of it. 
Then, in 1935, there is to be a plebiscite to decide for 
return to Germany, or union with France, or the con- 
tinuance of the present regime. There is, of course, no 
shadow of doubt that the voting will decide for 
Germany, and in that case Germany will be required 
to repurchase the Saar coal-mines from the French. 
But France is showing wisdom in entering into what 
some Die-hard critics call ‘“‘ premature” negotiations. If 
the French and the German statesmen and experts in 
conference can work out a settlement now, it will be 
a gain to both sides. France is likely to get better 
terms for the rights she will give up and better economic 
guarantees by anticipating the date of the plebiscite. 
The German Government will not only have the satis- 
faction of an earlier recovery of the lost province, but 
will have scored an important point against their 
Nationalist malcontents. 
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The elections which were held throughout Prussia, 
Hesse and Saxony on Sunday for representation on the 
municipal councils and all local self-governing bodies, 
both urban and rural, show some interesting results. 
In Berlin the Communists, chiefly on account of the 
recent scandals in the Berlin municipality, had a 
startling success. They have increased the number of 
their mandates by thirteen and are now the second 
party in the municipality. Otherwise the Social- 
Democrats more than held their own against the ex- 
tremists, and in Saxony they won several seats from 
the Communists. The so-called middle parties, the 
Catholic Centre, the People’s Party, the Democrats, 
and the numerous other small parties whose existence 
weakens the Liberal vote in Germany, remain more or 
less stationary. The big surprise, however, was the 
remarkable success of the National-Socialists in cap- 
turing seats at the expense of the Nationalists. The 
National-Socialists actually obtained thirteen seats in 
Berlin, where previously they had never been repre- 
sented. As the National-Socialists and the Nationalists 
are in league for the rejection of the Young Plan, this 
victory of the smaller and hitherto unimportant body 
at the expense of the other has caused much heart- 
burning among the Nationalists, who are now openly 
grumbling at Herr Hugenberg’s leadership. Herr Hitler, 
the leader of the National-Socialists, is an opportunist 
with an eye for the main chance. He has already 
abjured his belief in a monarchical restoration and 
expressed his acceptance of the Republic. His pro- 
gramme seems to be more popular with the Conservative 
rank and file in Germany than that of the rigid and 
more capitalistic Hugenberg. 


* * * 


We referred last week to the probability of a peaceful 
solution of the Austrian constitutional crisis. Although 
the provisional agreement arrived at between Herr 
Schober, the Austrian Chancellor, and the Social- 
Democrats has still to be ratified by Parliament, there 
is reason to hope that before the end of the month 
the revision of the constitution will be accepted in the 
ordinary constitutional manner, that is, by a two-thirds 
majority of the Parliament, and that such an exceptional 
measure as a national referendum will be unnecessary. 
It is already clear that the reforms envisaged do not 
go nearly so far as the Heimwehr wished. The powers 
of the President are to be increased, but to the most 
insistent demand of the Heimwehr—the suppression of 
Vienna as an independent province—the Socialists have 
yielded very little. The Austrian capital is to remain 
a “‘ Bundesland.” It will have a Governor, however, 
and, like the other provinces, it will submit to the 
control of the Supreme Audit Office. There seems 
little doubt that Herr Schober will receive the necessary 
parliamentary support for these moderate reforms, and 
already the prospect of a settlement has created an 
atmosphere of calm in a situation which has been 
strained for too long. The only danger is from the 
extremist elements in the Heimwehr. 


* * ¥ 


The westernisation of Turkey goes steadily on. The 
latest project, we understand, is the substitution of 
Sunday for Friday as the weekly day of rest. This 
will, no doubt, seem but a trifle after the other changes 
in the old dispensation—the abolition of the Caliphate, 
the banning of the fez, and the rest. It will presumably 
be welcomed by the “ business community,” who suffer 
by the closing of their banks and Stock Exchanges 
when those of Europe are open. Another advance is 
being made by the feminist movement. It is said that 


<a 


women are to have the vote in municipal elections—or 
at least that the Government has accepted the principle, 
There is talk also of a women police force, and the 
functions proposed for it include the control of cinemas, 
night-clubs, restaurants, bars, and parks. Those who 
have known the ways of the Turkish policeman will be 
curious to note the differences (if any) between him and 
his sisters and his cousins and his aunts when they 
don their uniforms. In the economic sphere the Govern- 
ment is pushing agricultural reform as hard as it can. 
A good many thousands of acres have been distributed 
among the landless peasants; attention is being given 
to the quality of seeds; and agricultural co-operative 
societies are springing up rapidly—too rapidly, some 
say, for it is not much use forming a co-operative society 
if you do not understand how to run it. 


e * * 


We find it quite impossible to take Lord Beaverbrook’s 
campaign for Empire Free Trade seriously enough to 
feel called upon to offer very much comment on his 
exposition in the House of Lords on Tuesday. When 
the campaign began, it appeared to be in reality a 
proposal for complete Free Trade within the Empire. 
A sufficient answer to it, in that form, was that there 
was not the smallest prospect that the Empire could 
be brought to accept it. Accordingly, the project has 
now been modified. It no longer excludes the imposition 
by Empire countries of duties on goods coming either 
from Great Britain or from other parts of the Empire. 
It is, in fact, no longer Empire Free Trade at all, but a 
revised version of Imperial Preference. It is true that 
Lord Beaverbrook does not, like Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
propose that this country should tax Empire products. 
He wants them to come in without duty. But he is 
aware that the Empire will not be prepared fully to 
apply the same policy to our products, so that we shall 
have in effect, not only his proposed tariff wall round 
the Empire, but also a series of tariff walls of varying 
heights at various points within it. We have never 
been disposed to make Free Trade a matter of principle; 
for it has always seemed to us that the question had to 
be settled on grounds of expediency. But with the 
‘‘ Empire Free Trade” proposals, neither principle nor 
expediency enters in. The whole project is merely 
unrealistic nonsense that cannot possibly lead to any 
practical result. 


+ + x 


Mr. Snowden’s Conversion Loan is generally agreed 
to have been a success. The new money subscribed is 
as large as could be expected, and larger than many 
people did expect; but it is certainly not so large as 
to lend any colour to the suggestion that the Treasury 
has been too generous to the investing public. The 
virtual underwriting of a part of the loan at a special 
discount is, indeed, shown to have been quite un- 
necessary; and we are still at a loss to imagine why Mr. 
Snowden ever resorted to this strange expedient. But 
fortunately the sum sacrificed by this error of judg- 
ment is not large; and the main thing is that Mr. 
Snowden has secured a considerable sum—not far short 
of £70,000,000—which he will be able to apply to the 
reduction of the floating debt. This, indeed, will still 
leave the floating debt at a figure eleven times as large 
as the amount applicable to its reduction; and far too 
large to be at all comfortable. But in face of recurring 
maturities of short-term debt, no drastic handling of 
our large floating indebtedness is at present possible. 
Even after the success of the present issue, it will 
remain none too easy for the Government to find money 
for any large plan of economic development designed 
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to supplement, or to supersede, Mr. Thomas’s present 
fumblings with the unemployment problem. Whether 
Mr. Snowden was attempting to prepare the way for 
such a policy we have no idea. The result of the 
present loan is to make it less hard; but it cannot even 
now be at all an easy matter. 

* * * 


The resignation of Mr. Herbert Smith from the 
presidency of the Miners’ Federation was expected, and 
will not be regretted. Mr. Smith has many sterling 
qualities as a Trade Union leader. He is quite fearless, 
utterly honest, and in many ways quite extraordinarily 
representative of his followers. It is unfortunate for 
him and for the miners that, during the period of his 
leadership of the Miners’ Federation, these qualities 
have shown their inadequacy as the equipment of a 
builder of national policy. Mr. Smith has no adapta- 
bility and no imagination. He does not know how to 
compromise when compromise pays; and his con- 
ception of diplomacy is the unending repetition of his 
chosen slogan. Mr. Cook, who is by nature far more 
of an extremist, is by comparison highly adaptable and 
opportunist ; and this is not the only occasion on which 
Mr. Cook has been willing to face realities when Mr. 
Smith has preferred to ignore them. This is not to 
say that the Yorkshire Miners, under Mr. Smith’s 
influence, are wrong in criticising the Government’s 
proposals. They are wrong, we are sure, in believing 
an immediate and general return to the seven-hours’ day 
to be immediately practicable; but they are right in 
criticising severely the so-called marketing scheme 
which the Government appears to have accepted from 
the coalowners with far too little consideration of its 
probable economic effects. Having made their protest, 
the Yorkshire Miners, whose presidency Mr. Smith 
retains, will remain within the Miners’ Federation, and 
accept its decision. It is to be hoped that they may 
yet be able to convince the Federation and the Govern- 
ment that, while they may be wrong about hours, they 
are right in objecting to proposals calculated to stereo- 
type inefficiency and to penalise the consumer without 
improving the conditions of the miners. 

* * * 


Miss Bondfield’s Bill for the amendment of the 
Unemployment Insurance Acts has come in for some 
severe attacks from Mr. Maxton and his Clyde friends; 
but the main body of Labour members, though they 
would naturally have preferred a measure raising benefits 
all round, are by no meen; disposed to raise a storm 
against the Government over this issue. They recognise 
that the Bill makes definitely ‘n the right direction, and 
they are in no mood to imperil its, or the Government’s 
chances, by a display of “‘ Leftism.” Besides bringing 
the insurable age down to meet the school-leaving age 
at fifteen and raising the rates of benefit for juveniles 
and dependants, the Bill makes a new departure by 
Placing the charge of meeting claims which can by no 
stretch of imagination be regarded as insurable directly 
on the Treasury instead of the Unemployment Fund. 
The increase in the Treasury contribution, while it may 
hot go far enough, is certainly an advance; and the 
clause which attempts to give statutory recognition to 
the proposals of the Morris Committee in respect of 
claimants who have been dismissed as “ not genuinely 
seeking work ” is widely welcomed. Attempts are still 
being made to improve its drafting; but even in its 
present form it goes a long way towards meeting a much 
Tesented grievance. It is not suggested that the Bill 
puts the unemployment insurance system on a satis- 
factory footing, or is more than an instalment of reform. 

ut it goes as far as Miss Bondfield can reasonably be 


expected to go at present, in face of the absolute 
necessity of getting a Bill through speedily—with very 
little parliamentary time at her disposal. 

. * * 


The threatened national lock-out of shipyard joiners 
has been settled this week by the intervention of the 
Ministry of Labour. At Belfast, where a stoppage has 
existed for some time past, the joiners get a part of 
their demand; but over the rest of the country the 
Amalgamated Society of Woodworkers is compelled to 
fall in with the conditions accepted by the other Trade 
Unions in the shipyard industry a few weeks ago. The 
chief feature of this agreement is the sweeping away 
of the separate rates of wages hitherto paid to workmen 
of different crafts, and the substitution of a flat rate 
of wages applicable to all skilled men, and another for 
less skilled workers, irrespective of the particular 
branches of the industry to which they belong. The 
amount of this standard wage—£3 a week for skilled 
men—is doubtless inadequate in relation to the skill 
demanded of them, and has found acceptance only 
because of the depressed condition of the industry. 
But the substitution of one rate for many is an 
undoubted advance, because it will tend to break down 
lines of demarcation, and thus to render shipyard 
labour more efficient. The joiners claimed higher rates 
on the ground that they have to provide expensive 
tools of their own; but the recognition of a separate 
rate in their case would have opened the door to claims 
from other trades, and probably wrecked the entire 
scheme. Their case, if it needs meeting, can be better 
met by some system of tool allowances than by a 
distinct trade rate. 

x * ~ 


An Irish correspondent writes : One of the few points 
of agreement between supporters and opponents of 
the Anglo-Irish settlement was that Great Britain must 
be regarded as a foreign country. Strangely enough, 
neither of these groups appears to like it when Great 
Britain returns the compliment by ordering, as she has 
done recently, that Free State eggs must be stamped as 
‘“‘ foreign” before they can be placed on the English 
market. On the contrary, there are indignant protests 
against the absurdity of eggs laid on the northern side of 
the border fence fetching a bigger price than eggs laid 
south of it. Of course it is absurd ; but people who insist 
upon tariff barriers cannot expect to have it both ways. 
Other Free Staters, who have been driving a profitable 
trade in fresh meat since fears of foot-and-mouth disease 
excluded Continental exports, are amazed that hard- 
hearted Whitehall Departments are not content to 
accept tubercular cows and dubious sheep merely because 
they have been slaughtered on Irish soil. In the debates 
on the Bill to ensure more rigid inspection of meat 
shipped across the channel more than one Fianna Fail 
member appeared to think it was a plot to sabotage 
Irish industry that English officials should insist upon 
standards of quality higher than those which existed in 
the home market. It was not denied that a large 
number of small men, who rushed into the business 
without adequate capital or training in the hope of 
making easy profits, are exporting stuff that would 
speedily ruin the prestige of Irish beef, mutton and pork. 
For generations we have been weeping over the destruc- 
tion of our industries by British legislation, forgetful of 
the fact that quite as many of these have been wrecked 
by patriots greedy for quick returns. For the first 
time Ireland has a Government that deals faithfully with 
patriots of this type, and if Mr. Hogan's drastic methods 
lose his party some votes he has the consolation that the 
nation as a whole has gained enormously. 
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CAN WE AFFORD IT? 


r | NHE Widows’ Pensions Bill passed its third 
reading in the House of Commons on Tuesday. 
It is a proper measure of social reform, which 
will ease the lot of hundreds of thousands of women, 
who by general consent ought to have been included 
in the scope of Mr. Churchill’s original Act. But it has 
been met with criticism alike from its supporters and 
its opponents. Many members of the Labour Party are 
disappointed that it does not go farther; the Con- 
servatives denounce it for going too far. It is a wild 
extravagance, we are told; the taxpayers cannot afford 
all these extra millions which are to be sucked from the 
Exchequer. And the cry of alarm grows louder and 
louder at the prospect of still more millions being dis- 
bursed for Unemployment Insurance and for the 
extensions of the social services that the Minister of 
Health and his colleagues are promising. Mr. Snowden, 
it was hoped, would keep a tight hold on the purse 
strings, but his purse has a gaping hole in it. ‘ The 
Socialists” have got out of it for the current year 
another £8} millions, and for next year nearly 
£19,000,000, to be spent on unemployment insurance, 
widows’ and old age pensions, Civil Service bonuses, 
agriculture and forestry, and the raising of the school 
age. These sums (which do not include commitments 
under the recent Development Acts or advances to the 
Road Fund) are only the prelude to an orgy of spending 
that will end in the moral as well as the financial ruin 
of the nation. 
Huge blocks of figures are thrown at our heads by the 
champions of economy and proletarian virtue. Mr. 
Geoffrey Drage writes to the Times to complain that 


out of a total of £98,500,000 (which the Bill is going to cost 
the taxpayer in the next sixteen years) a sum of £81,000,000 
is to be presented to a special privileged and favoured class of 
500,000 widows without any contribution on their part and 
without any inquiry whether they are in need or not. 


He belabours the Opposition as hard as the Government 
for this iniquity, for they have offered no serious resist- 
ance to the Bill. And he proposes that, since the 
politicians of all parties are engaged in a competition 
for the wholesale bribery of the electorate, the control 
of public assistance should be removed from the House 
of Commons and entrusted to an “ independent Com- 
mission.” Who the Commissioners would be is not 
stated, but we presume that Mr. Drage would have the 
chosen vessels of the Charity Organisation Society in 
the majority. 

The Morning Post has no such magnificently con- 
structive suggestion to offer, but it is even more resolute 
to make our flesh creep. It has just published—under 
a fat black headline, ‘‘ Pauperising A Proud People ”— 
two articles by a special correspondent. This ingenious 
statistician shows that the Labour Party contemplates 
an all-round expansion of the social services that will 
cost in the aggregate an additional £313,000,000 a year. 
The figures on which this calculation is based are all 
taken, it is claimed, from official pronouncements of 
the Party—or, at least, the proposed extensions of the 
services are; some of the estimates of the cost are 
the writer’s own. The items range from £100,000,000 


for unemployment down to £38,000,000 for rural cottages, 
and they include the debauching of spinsters over 
fifty-five with £18,000,000 and of school children with 
£32,000,000. Nor is this the whole of the horrid story, 
it seems. The stupendous sum of £813,000,000, we 
learn from another headline, is “ only a beginning.” 
Small wonder that the Morning Post should be meditating 
on how to stop the rot. The first-fruits of its meditation 
are the suggestion that a Research Bureau, established 
by the Conservative Party, shall investigate “ the possis 
bility of a great national campaign for solvency and 
self-denial ” ! 

But what is the truth about all this? Pauperisation 
is an ugly word, and an even uglier thing. A proletariat 
living on free and unstinted “ bread and circuses” 
would spell disaster to the commonwealth, and we 
should be the first to protest against the introduction 
of such a system, if we believed it was really contem- 
plated. But we do not. The charges levelled at the 
extension of the social services are based in the main 
on prejudice, ignorance or deliberate misrepresentation 
of the facts. We hear constant sneers about the “ dole ” 
to the unemployed. These are, in general, grossly 
unjust, for the vast majority of those who draw 
insurance benefit have paid premiums out of their own 
pockets. It is true that they have not paid the whole 
premium, but that is because they obviously cannot 
afford to. The contributory system of social insurance 
—for unemployment, health or pensions—is based on 
the assumption that the worker and the employer 
shall pay as much as they can reasonably be required 
to pay, and that the State shall supplement their 
payments. Why should the State supplement them? 
For the good and sufficient reason that the State is 
concerned to keep up the quality, to raise the standard 
of comfort, of its citizens, and as a means to that end 
to see that the provision for their health and education 
and living conditions is as efficient as possible. Let it 
be admitted that we must have adequate safeguards 
against fraud or malingering, that reasonable conditions 
should be attached to the receipt of benefits. So far 
as the vast mass of the workers who come under the 
Insurance Acts are concerned, the safeguards and 
conditions are surely ample; in some cases, indeed, 
such as the present “not genuinely seeking work” 
clause, they are excessive. And those who liken social 
insurance to the “ Speenhamland ” system of infamous 
memory are talking nonsense. A truer parallel to 
“‘Speenhamland ” is to be found in the methods of 
poor relief adopted by the Boards of Guardians—reluc- 
tantly enough in most cases—to deal with the flood of 
destitution in recent years. But the insurance schemes 
are only a part of the social services, and by no means 
the largest part. Almost the whole cost of the public 
health and education services is borne by the State 
(that is, the taxpayers and ratepayers). Does any 


honest and intelligent person pretend that a workman 
is pauperised because he does not pay fees for his child 
to attend the elementary school, or for his wife to g° 
to a maternity clinic? Or, supposing fees to be ruled 
out on grounds of administrative convenience, must the 
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workman pay their equivalent in rates, in order to 
escape the imputation of being a pauper by getting 
a free* benefit from the public authority? If so, it 
would seem that Mr. Neville Chamberlain went far to 
pauperise the farmers and the manufacturers, when in 
his Local Government Act he exempted the one from 
the whole, and the other from three-quarters, of their 
rates! The cry of the “ pauperisation of a proud 
people ” is the crackling of thorns under a pot. 

There is, however, another aspect of the matter to 
be considered. This ‘“ proud people” is still two 
peoples, as it was in the days when Disraeli wrote his 
Sybil, and it is the avowed intention of the Labour 
Party to make the two one. It is even, we believe, the 
avowed intention of humane and sensible Conservatives 
at least to reduce the gulf between the rich and the poor. 
The progress of democratic sentiment and the advance of 
education have inevitably strengthened the belief in, 
and the demand for, a greater measure of economic 
and social equality, a higher standard of life for the 
poor. The difficulties in the way of getting this may be 
great, but it is vain to pretend that they are insurmount- 
able. Nor is the British worker likely to be kept content 
with poverty and all its consequences by being reminded 
how much superior his lot is to that of a Chinese coolie 
or an Esthonian labourer. 


> 


Equally unconvincing is the 
hallowed truism that you cannot get a quart out of a 
pint pot. For though the pint pot will only hold a pint, 
it need not be emptied on the basis of one man taking 
three gills from it and the other one. 

The working classes want a fairer share of the 
necessaries, the decencies and the amenities of life, 
and most of us believe that they ought to have it, alike 
on grounds of social justice and in order to make them 
better workers. The practical problem then is how to 
destroy poverty without waiting for Utopia. Can we 
raise wages all round here and now, or within any 
reasonable period, to something that can be called 
a civilised level? Can we even bring them up to the 
Rowntree ““ Human Needs Standard,” which to-day 
would mean about three guineas a week for a family 
of man, wife and three children? Alas! there are 
vast sections of workers whose earnings are far below 
this level to-day, and who can entertain no hope of 
reaching it. There remain then but two alternatives. 
Kither they must be left to stew in their juice, to live 
a life of depressing, and often disastrous, thrift, and to 
die in the hard bed of the Poor Law Guardians or, as 
these will presently be called, the Public Assistance 
Committee. Or they must be helped out of the public 
purse to get what their own wages cannot buy. They 
will, of course, not be helped quite so handsomely as 
the Tory alarmists suggest; but they will be helped 
substantially and increasingly. This may be a pis aller, 
though it may on the other hand be a better, and even 
a cheaper, way of providing for the health and education 
and recreation of the people. But two things, at any 
Tate, are pretty certain. ‘* We meaning the nation, 
or the rich—can afford it. And “we ”*__meaning the 
Conservative Party, the Morning Post, the Charity 
Organisation Society and anybody else you like—will 
resist it at their peril. 


MINERS’ WAGES 


T has been clear from the very outset of the present 
troubles in the coal-mining industry that the question 
of wages is crucial. And it has been hardly less clear 

that there is no chance of the colliery owners and the miners 
coming to any agreed settlement of this matter among 
themselves. It would, doubtless, have been far more 
pleasing to the Government if the parties could have reached 
agreement about wages; for intervention by the State for 
their regulation is certain, however it is done, to prove a 
troublesome business. But for many years past employers 
and workers in the coal trade have been at loggerheads over 
wages; and only once since the State first intervened to 
regulate miners’ wages during the stoppage of 1912 have 
they succeeded in reaching agreement on any general wage- 
Tevision without either State action or a strike or lock-out. 
The great dispute of 1912 was settled only by the passing of 
the Coal Mines Minimum Wage Act; wages during the war 
were adjusted by State intervention, and, even so, not 
without some stoppages on a considerable scale; in 1919 a 
strike was only averted by the raising of wages by the 
Sankey Commission; in 1920 the readjustment of wages cost 
a national strike; in 1921 ‘“‘ agreement ”’ between owners 
and miners followed on a long and disastrous lock-out; and 
in 1926 the experience of 1921 was repeated on an even 
larger scale. Only in 1924 did owners and miners succeed 
in settling their differences among themselves; and that 
agreement was made possible by the exceptional conditions 
caused by the French occupation of the Ruhr. 

Since 1926, moreover, the prospects of agreement between 
the two parties have become even less than before. A 
national system of wage-regulation, instituted during the 
period of State control (and demanded by the Miners’ 
Federation for some years before the war), remained in being 
until the dispute of 1926. But the colliery owners never 
liked it; and their victory in that year gave them the 
opportunity of returning to a system of district settlements, 
wholly unco-ordinated by any national bargaining body. In 
face of the recommendation of the Samuel Commission that 
the system of national settlements should be retained, the 
colliery owners withdrew recognition of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, enforced purely local settlements on the districts, and 
endeavoured to entrench their policy behind a refusal to 
concede any negotiating authority to their own national 
body, the Mining Association. There has thus been since 
1926 a sharp difference between miners and owners, not 
only about the wages that are to be paid, but also about 
the method of deciding what is to be paid. 

This issue appears to the miners to be vital; for on it 
hangs the effective existence of the Miners’ Federation itself. 
Ever since 1889 the miners have been building up their 
Federation into a national negotiating body. The war gave 
them the opportunity, sought in vain in 1912, of achieving 
this status; and, having once secured it, they did not let 
it go lightly in 1926, and are by no means disposed to 
acquiesce in the continuance of the dictated settlements of 
that year. Most of these settlements run out at the end 
of 1929, or are then due for revision; and it has always been 
certain that the miners would seek this occasion to raise 
again the question of a national settlement. 

The Government’s tardy decision to deal with the wages 
question, as well as with hours and marketing, in the first 
instalment of the scheme of colliery reorganisation, seems 
to have given the miners their main point. There is at the 
least to be some form of national machinery for dealing 
with wages; and, as the colliery owners refuse to take 
part in any national negotiations on wages except under 
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compulsion, this machinery is to have behind it in some form 
the sanction of the State’s authority. So far, so good. But 
it is not yet at all clear what shape the proposed regulating 
body is to assume, or of what nature its powers are to be. 
And on this point there is still room for a great deal of 
disagreement, and a number of conflicting suggestions have 
already been made. 

The miners, if we understand their case aright, are asking 
for two things. They want, in the first place, national 
recognition of the Miners’ Federation as a negotiating body, 
and a National Board, on which it is directly represented, 
with power to lay down binding principles of wage-regulation. 
And they want, secondly, a guarantee that the reduction of 
hours proposed by the Government will not carry with it 
any reductions in the wages paid at present in any of the 
coalfields. These are, of course, two quite distinct demands. 
It seems clear that the machinery proposed by the Govern- 
ment will be designed to meet the former; but how far it 
will meet the latter it is still impossible to say. 

The demand for a national agreement does not mean 
necessarily a demand either for uniform wage-rates in all 
the coalfields, or even for uniform fluctuations. Under the 
national agreements of 1921 and 1924 each coalfield kept its 
own separate basic rates of wages; and the percentage 
changes on these rates varied from district to district 
according to the economic situation in each area. Only the 
principles in accordance with which the movements of wages 
should be determined, and not the movements themselves, 
were settled nationally. The miners made no demand at all 
for uniform base-rates. Uniform variations they might 
have preferred; but a national agreement did not involve 
them, and, in fact, the economic situation of different coal- 
fields has been so diverse as to make them unworkable. 

The old national agreements dealt, then, in the main with 
principles, and not with actual rates. They laid down the 
proportion in which, in each coalfield, the net proceeds of 
the industry, after meeting “* costs other than wages,”’ were 
to be shared between owners and miners. A National 
Wages Board established now might have primarily the 
same function; for, though there are strong objections to 
the form of ** proceeds-sharing ” which has been incorporated 
in all mining agreements since 1921, both parties seem to 
accept it as desirable. A National Wages Board for the 
coal mines does not therefore necessarily mean a body whose 
chief function will be that of prescribing the actual wages 
to be paid. 

The old national agreements had, however, a very im- 
portant clause which did, in effect, largely prescribe actual 
rates, although that was not its primary object. They 
provided that, whatever the economic position of any 
particular coalfield might be, the wages should not sink 
below a certain minimum percentage over and above the 
varying district rates. Thus the miners had until 1926 a 
national guarantee, not of a flat minimum rate identical for 
all areas, but in each coalfield of certain definite minima, 
arrived at by adding the standard percentage to the various 
district rates. Since 1926 there has been no such national 
guarantee—for there has been no national agreement—but 
each district agreement has included a provision laying 
down a minimum percentage, and this has been in practice 
uniform. 

Now the miners fear that when shifts are reduced by half 
an hour early next year, the owners will attempt to bring 
about a corresponding reduction in wages. This could be 


done most easily by reducing the minimum percentage at 
present guaranteed. The miners, accordingly, are certain 
to want the powers of any national wage-regulating body to 
include the enforcement of a national minimum percentage, 


and further to insist that this minimum shall not be lower 
than the rates now in force. Indeed, whether or not the 
present system of “* proceeds-sharing ” according to certain 
fixed proportions is to be maintained, a minimum is in- 
dispensable; for without it miners’ wages in some areas at 
least would speedily fall to the absolute starvation point. 

We may take it that, if “ proceeds-sharing ” remains, a 
minimum percentage will have to be fixed. But this, 
unfortunately, does not wholly dispose of the matter. For 
the miner’s wage, as we have seen, consists of two parts— 
a basic minimum and a percentage advance upon it. If the 
colliery owners are not allowed to lower the percentages, will 
they not seek to achieve the same result by lowering the 
basic rates? This is not so easy; but it can be done, and it 
is stated that it has been done to a considerable extent since 
the miners’ defeat in 1926. A National Wages Board, 
however, would have an impossible task if it had to deal 
with the basic rates as well as the percentages payable upon 
them ; for these rates include elaborate price-lists for hewing 
and other work for most of the collieries throughout the 
country. The time-workers’ rates could conceivably be 
dealt with on a national basis; but national adjustment of 
many thousands of varying piece-rates is plainly out of the 
question. 

What, then, is to be done? By far the simplest course 
would be for the National Board either itself to lay down, or 
to prescribe means for laying down, a series of actual 
minimum time-rates for all classes of workers throughout 
the country. This has been done before, for all classes of 
underground workers, under the Coal Mines Minimum 
Wage Act of 1912. That Act set up in each coalfield a 
District Board, with power to lay down minimum time-rates 
of wages. It is still on the Statute Book, though it is hardly 
being used in most of the coalfields. It will not serve as it 
stands for dealing with the present emergency; but it 
indicates that the fixing of actual minimum rates is quite a 
possible thing. 

The Minimum Wage Act will not serve as it stands because 
it was designed to deal with a quite different situation from 
that which now exists. The Boards acting under it have 
power to fix minimum rates only having regard to the 
actual rates ordinarily paid in the coalfield. This is because 
the Act of 1912 was designed, not to set up a minimum wage 
in the technical sense, but only to guarantee workers in 
“abnormal places ” against getting less than the ordinary 
bottom rate of the area. The need now is for a Board, or 
Boards, with full discretion to fix minimum rates in the true 
sense. The Government would be wisest to confine itself 
to something of this sort—to set up a National Wages Board 
with power to deal with principles, and under it a series of 
District Boards, with power to fix actual minimum rates, 
subject perhaps to a final appeal to the National Board. 
The State cannot reasonably be expected to give the miners 
an absolute statutory guarantee against reductions. It can 
be expected only to set up machinery for the enforcement of 
real minimum rates. 

A Wages Board for the coal industry, if it is to be of any 
use, must have this power. It has been suggested in some 
quarters that a Board such as was set up for the railways 
under the Act of 1921 will meet the case. Emphatically, 
it will not. The Railway Wages Board works well only 
because it works with the consent of both parties. It has 
no power to fix wages, but only to make recommendations 
which either party is free to disobey. This serves well 
enough in the case of the railways; but can any sensible 
person believe that the miners and owners would accept 
the recommendations of such a body, unless there were some 
compulsion behind them? It is more likely that every 
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recommendation would be followed by either a strike or a 
lock-out ; and it is quite certain that such a body would be 
an ignominious failure. If the State is to deal with mining 
wages at all—as it clearly must—it can deal with them only, 
as in 1912, by the definite use of compulsory powers. 
Minimum wage legislation, on the lines suggested above, 
would still leave ample scope for collective bargaining; for 
it is not suggested that the State should take over the entire 
regulation of wages, but only the task of preventing their 
fall below a minimum living standard. We should prefer 
to see this question of the minimum divorced altogether 
from the system of “ proceeds-sharing’’ on which recent 
wage-settlements in the industry have been primarily based, 
and to see the Wages Board confine itself wholly to the ques- 
tion of minimum rates, without intervening in other aspects 
of wage-regulations. But we are not sure that this can be 
done in face of the present difficulties. It will be by far the 
best way out if it can be done; but, even if it cannot, and 
the Government is compelled to intervene over a wider field 
than is abstractly desirable, it is at any rate possible to set 
up under the National Board district boards with no other 
function than the determination of minimum rates, and 
with power to do this without the restrictive conditions 
which have made the Act of 1912 useless as a means of 
dealing with the successive wage crises of recent years. 


PORNOGRAPHY AND THE 
CENSORSHIP 


ESSRS. FABER AND FABER have just published 
M a remarkable pair of pamphlets. One is called 
Pornography and Obscenity and is written by 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence; the other is called Do We Need a 
Censor ? and is written by the late Home Secretary, Lord 
Brentford, who is still rather better known as “ Jix.”? Each 
pamphlet costs a shilling. We cannot remember ever to 
have seen the two sides of an important public controversy 
set forth with so much vigour or such unimpeachable 
sincerity. 

Mr. Lawrence’s pamphlet is profound and original in a 
very high degree. Lord Brentford’s contains an exceedingly 
competent and complete exposition of the attitude of 
those who cultivate the very common human desire to enforce 
their own ideas of morality upon their fellow-men. With 
his point of view we have a sort of sneaking sympathy. 
“Jix” undoubtedly wants to do the right thing. He is 
not temperamentally a tyrant. His views are merely those 
of his father and his grandfather before him; he does like 
things to be decent; and he is not perhaps acquainted with 
the probably broader views of his great-grandfather or of 
any of his pre-Victorian ancestors. At any rate he states 
the Victorian case admirably, and were it not for the 
devastating force of Mr. Lawrence’s argument he might 
perhaps be considered to hold the field. 

Lord Brentford’s attitude is quite simple. He points out 
that the Home Office is a censor of indecency in exactly 
the same way in which it is a censor of burglars or other 
law-breakers. He refers to the vexed problem of Hyde 
Park and of the questionable activities of the police therein 
when they think that the dictates of perfect modesty are 
hot being observed, and he points out that “‘ Hyde Park 
ls paid for by Churchmen, Nonconformists and Roman 
Catholics ” who are “ not prepared to permit a public park 
to be degraded.” He adds: 


Let there be no mistake about this statement. If the police 
were to cease for forty-eight hours to patrol and enforce public 
decency in our parks, they would become places where it would be 
Impossible for a man to take his daughters for a walk, unless he was 
content to be driven off parts of the Park, which would in that 
manner be reserved for evil-doers. 


Lord Brentford seems in this reference to have forgotten 
that his own chief of police, Sir William Horwood, stated 
recently in the most public manner possible that Hyde Park 
was a dangerous place to visit after twilight, that he would 
not himself venture in the evening to sit down with any 
lady on a seat in Hyde Park—as it was at present controlled— 
and that he would not care to walk there even alone after 
dark! But still that is not the real point. It is rather 
the morals of authors and painters than the morals of Hyde 
Park that both Lord Brentford and Mr. Lawrence are 
discussing. Lord Brentford thinks we ought to be very 
careful. He is not entirely satisfied even with the late 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s unofficial censorship of the films. 
Certain films, he considers, which adults might be permitted 
to witness, “‘ should not be seen by young people.” That 
view can be understood more easily than it can be defended. 
After all, it is the criminal law that Lord Brentford is writing 
about, and surely pornography is pornography whatever 
may be the age of those to whom such “ criminal” exhibitions 
are offered. No complaints, he says, were made during his 
term of office of any undue activity on the part either of 
the police, or of the Post Office or of the Customs authorities 
to prevent the circulation in England of books which were 
held to be in some way “improper.” Is it possible that he 
never heard of the ridiculous confiscation at the ports of 
certain French books which though freely on sale in Paris 
could not even be brought into England if they were noticed 
by a Customs official? Perhaps he did not know either of 
the considerable sums of money which were made by those 
of his officials who were in a position to dispose by private 
sale of such confiscated books. 

But again that is not quite the point. Nearly all Lord 
Brentford’s arguments tend to lead us off the point. In one 
passage, however, he says that he thinks “ the right and fair 
course”? is for the Home Secretary himself to read all 
doubtful books and then to promulgate his considered 
opinion. But why his considered opinion? Who really 
cares what the considered opinion of the office-holder of the 
moment may be about a particular book? Home Secretaries 
are normally selected neither for their moral views nor for 
their literary perspicacity. The Home Office doorkeeper 
would probably do the job quite as well; his views of what 
is ‘‘ dirty ’” and what is not are likely to be at least as sound 
and probably broader than those of his chief. Lord 
Brentford is certainly justified in protesting against the public 
execration which he suffered when The Well of Loneliness 
was voluntarily submitted to him for his judgment and he 
condemned it; for he was bound in the circumstances to 
express his view, and if that view was not to everyone’s taste 
the fault lay obviously with the author and publishers who 
had invited his opinion. But that was an exceptional case. 
In general, Lord Brentford asserts the right of the Home 
Office to interfere on its own initiative; and frequently 
during his term of office it did so. 

Before leaving Lord Brentford’s pamphlet we must 
quote one further sentence. Speaking of books of alleged 
literary value, he says : 

I would say that in my view a book which is well written, even 
restrained in tone and delicate in treatment, may yet be as corrupting 
in its influence, especially on the young, as the most miserable and 
disgusting literary production. To discriminate in favour of a book 
which in the opinion of many will debauch the young, because in 
the minds of some it is a work of art, seems to me quite indefensible. 

We entirely agree. Where we might disagree with Lord 
Brentford is as to the precise character of the sort of book 
which is really likely to debauch the young. The case of 
Ulysses springs to the mind. It is an unpleasant book. 
Essentially it is a reductio ad absurdum of certain previously 
current theories of legitimate literary expression. It cannot 
be published in England. We must smuggle our copies in. 
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Why? Itmay reasonably be held to be disgusting in parts, 
but it is utterly harmless. It could not conceivably 
““debauch” either the young or the old. Whether it is 
or is not published in England seems to us a question of 
no practical importance whatever—just as we should see no 
actual harm in allowing the filthy picture postcards which 
are sold on every street corner in Paris or Berlin to be sold 
in the same way in London. No one whose “ purity ” they 
could possibly injure would ever buy them. 

But, to come to the other side of the question, Mr. 
Lawrence’s pamphlet is far more interesting and important. 
It is, as we have already suggested, a genuinely profound 
study of the very elements of the problem. It is a real 
masterpiece of fundamental analysis written by a man 
of genius from the very bottom of his heart. Mr. Lawrence 
jn our opinion is abnormally obsessed with all those questions 
which centre round the crude facts of sex. But his very 
obsession makes him in some respects clearer-sighted than 
most of us are on these subjects. He writes with a freedom 
which very few of us would venture, as well as with a 
veracious insight which very few of us possess. His 
definition of ‘“‘ pornography,” though not™comprehensive, is 
admirably simple and convincing. He says in effect that 
pornography is that sort of writing or painting which tends 
to stimulate or encourage the practice by either sex of 
private masturbation. Plain words are necessary in such 
a discussion, and Mr. Lawrence has the courage to use them. 
We must certainly confess that his definition seems to us 
the most accurate and the most practically useful definition 
that has hitherto been formulated. He enlarges upon it 
with a verbal exuberance which we might not be inclined to 
imitate, but what serious student of the psychological aspects 
of the question can deny that he is right? He has hit the 
nail exactly on the head. His definition explains succinctly 
what has puzzled many people, namely, why Rabelais and 
Boccaccio and Ovid and all the other great “ indecent” 
writers are somehow not pornographic. Their works are 
calculated to produce perhaps a certain amount of sexual 
excitement, but it is of the right sort, not of the wrong sort; 
such books, frank as they are, could not injure the mind of 
a child. What does injure the minds both of children and 
of adults is the secrecy with which Victorian manners have 
sought to surround the whole subject of sex—the “ dirty 
little secret.” Nineteenth-century manners is what Mr. 
Lawrence calls them, and he does not believe that they ever 
existed before the nineteenth century. Very probably he is 
right. He finds in the twentieth century two important 
reactions. One is represented by the “ scientific ” attitude 
of Dr. Marie Stopes and her supporters, and the other by 
the very young generation which, having learned to have no 
respect for sex, treats it as a sort of joke which should not 
be taken seriously at all. Both these attitudes Mr. Lawrence 
regards as essentially pernicious because they destroy the 
enormous emotional meanings and possibilities of sex. 
They are not so bad in his view as the onanistic secrecy of 
the Victorians, but they are highly pernicious all the same. 

On the immediate subject of discussion—the existing or 
threatened censorship—Mr. Lawrence is we think entirely 
in the right. Pornography should be suppressed. But what 
is too commonly called “indecency” should not be 
suppressed. Every month, without any hint of risk of 
Home Office interference, there are published dozens of 
novels—largely written by young women—which are funda- 
mentally pornographic, that is to say, which present the 
intimacies of sex not as a perfectly natural activity of the 
human species (or even as a solemn Stopesian scientific 
ritual), but as something which is inevitably furtive. In 
most of such writings there is a sense both of secrecy and of 
futility. Vera or Dorine, as the case may be, suddenly 


takes off all her clothes in the presence of one or more young 


Sane 


men—but nothing follows except a painstaking analysis of 
her sensations and of those of her equally ineffective and 
equally narcissistic demi-paramour. If only the result were 
twins one might forgive her, but there is no such result. 
The multitudinous demi-vierges in all ranks of society to-day 
are not to be forgiven; they can hope only for the demi- 
absolution of the blind eye cast by elderly Victorians. 

We must say again that in this pamphlet Mr. Lawrence 
has hit the nail on the head. His analysis of the factors of 
the sexual problem might well be suppressed by any Home 
Secretary of what he calls the “ grey ” type; but for all its 
vehemence and extravagances it is one of the most powerful 
and sane and penetrating pieces of writing that we have 
read for very many years. We were about to say that it 
ought to be very widely read, but perhaps that is not quite 
the right thing to say. It ought certainly however to be 
read by all those who understand the ultimate importance 
of the problem with which it deals. The question of the 
Censorship does not really matter very much, for in practice 
it can always be so easily evaded; but the questions which 
lie behind are concerned with the underlying factors of 
twentieth-century virility. This pamphlet is the work of 
a profound thinker. It is not necessary to agree with all 
that he says, but it is certainly necessary to know and to 
ponder what he has said. He may be normally too much 
concerned in his mind about sex, but on this occasion he has 
got hold of the right end of the stick. His pamphlet is 
a pamphlet which, if it wins understanding, may well mark 
an epoch in the history not only of censorship but of the 
reasonable appreciation of the realities of sexual morality 
and sexual honesty and decency. Perhaps Mr. Lawrence 
has never before written anything quite so powerful or so 
effective. We all know his passionate sincerity, but here 
there is real understanding as well. He has probed to the 
very heart of the problem, and if his language is not always 
that which is employed in polite society that is merely 
because the almost pathological prudery of the nineteenth 
century cannot be adequately discussed in polite language. 
“The whole question,” he says, “ of pornography seems to 
me a question of secrecy. Without secrecy there would be 
no pornography.” And again: “ Sentimentality is a sure 
sign of pornography.” 

My love is like a red, red rose only when she is not like a pure, 
pure lily. And nowadays the pure, pure lilies are mostly festering 
anyhow. Away with them and their lyrics. Away with the pure, 
pure lily lyric, along with the smoking-room story. They are 
counterparts, and the one is as pornographic as the other... . If 


only Robert Burns had been accepted for what he is, then love might 
still have been like a red, red rose. 


The reader must of course take his choice. He may 
prefer ‘‘ Jix”’ to Lawrence—the pure or demi-pure lily to 
the red rose. But in our view at any rate Lawrence wins 
hands down. His frank and startling pamphlet is one of 
the most vigorous and effective pieces of polemical writing 
that have appeared in recent times. It might be answered 
perhaps, but certainly a “ Jix ” would have been wiser to 
suppress it than to attempt to answer it. “‘ Jix” talks in 
the language of the temporary jack-in-office—honest but 
without thought—Lawrence in the language of a man who 
can survey the centuries. The two pamphlets should be 
read together. Pamphleteering is an art which has fallen 
almost into disuse, but here is a very interesting and 
important revival of it. 


ON NOT BEING A PHILOSOPHER 


_ AVE you read Epictetus lately?” “No, not 
lately.” ‘* Oh, you ought to read him. Tommy s 
been reading him for the first time, and is fear- 

fully excited.” I caught this scrap of dialogue from the 

next table in the lounge of a hotel. Like Tommy, I, too, 
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felt ‘‘fearfully excited,” for I had never really read 
Epictetus, though I had often looked at him on the shelf— 
perhaps even quoted him—and I wondered if here at last 
was the book of wisdom that I had been looking for at 
intervals ever since I was at school. Never have I lost 
my early faith that wisdom is to be found somewhere in a 
book—to be picked up as easily as a shell from the sand. 
I desire wisdom as eagerly as Solomon, but it must be 
wisdom that can be obtained with very little effort—wisdom 
as it were that is caught by infection. I have no time or 
energy for the laborious quest of philosophy. I wish the 
philosophers to perform the laborious quest and, at the end 
of it, to feed me with the fruits of their labours; just as 
I get eggs from the farmer, apples from the fruit-grower, 
medicines from the chemist, so do I expect the philosopher 
to provide me with wisdom at the cost of a few shillings. 
That is why at one time I read Emerson and, at another, 
Marcus Aurelius. To read them, I hoped, was to become 
wise by reading. But I did not become wise. I agreed with 
them while I read them, but, when I had finished reading, 
J was still much the same man as I had been before, 
incapable of concentrating on the things on which they said 
I should concentrate or of being indifferent to the things to 
which they said I should be indifferent. Even so, I have 
never lost faith in books, believing that somewhere one 
exists from which one can absorb philosophy and strength 
of character while sitting smoking in an armchair. It was 
in this mood that I took down Epictetus after hearing the 
conversation in the hotel lounge. 

I read him, I confess, with considerable excitement. He 
is the kind of philosopher I like, not treating life as if at its 
finest it were an argument conducted in jargon, but dis- 
cussing, among other things, how men should behave in the 
affairs of ordinary life. Also, I agreed with nearly every- 
thing he said. Indifference to pain, death, poverty—yes, 
that is eminently desirable. Not to be troubled about 
anything over which one has no control, whether the oppres- 
sion of tyrants or the peril of earthquakes—on the necessity 
of this, Epictetus and I are at one. Yet, close as is the 
resemblance between our opinions, I could not help feeling, 
as I read, that Epictetus was wise in holding his opinions, 
and that I, though holding the same opinions, was far 
from wise. For, indeed, though I held the same opinions 
for purposes of theory, I could not entertain them for a 
moment for purposes of conduct. Death, pain and poverty 
are to me very real evils, except when I am in an armchair 
reading a book by a philosopher. If an carthquake 
happened while I was reading a book of philosophy, I 
should forget the book of philosophy and think only of the 
earthquake and how to avoid tumbling walls and chimneys. 
This, though I am the staunchest possible admirer of 
Socrates, Pliny, and people of that sort. Sound though I 
am as an armchair philosopher, at a crisis I find that both 
the spirit and the flesh are weak. 

Even in the small things of life I cannot comport myself 
like a philosopher of the school of Epictetus. Thus, when 
he advises us how to “eat acceptably to the gods” and 
bids us to this end to be patient even under the most 
atrocious service at our meals, he commends a spiritual 
attitude of which my nature is incapable. ‘“ When you 
fave asked for warm water,” he says, “‘ and the slave does 
uot heed you; or if he does heed you but brings tepid 
water; or if he is not even to be found in the house, then 
to refrain from anger and not to explode, is not this 
acceptable to the gods? . . . Do you not remember over 
whom you rule—that they are kinsmen, that they are 
brothers by nature, and they are the offspring of Zeus? ” 
That is all perfectly true, and I should love to be able to 
‘it in a restaurant, smiling patiently and philosophically 





while the waiter brought all the wrong things or forgot to 
bring anything at all. But in point of fact bad waiting 
irritates me. I dislike having to ask three times for the 
wine-list. I am annoyed when, after a quarter of an hour’s 
delay, I am told that there is no celery. It is true that I do 
not make a scene on such occasions. I have not enough 
courage for that. I am as sparing of objurgations as a 
philosopher, but I suspect that the scowling spirit within 
me must somehow show itself in my features. Certainly, 
I do not think of telling myself: ‘ This waiter is my 
kinsman; he is the offspring of Zeus.” Besides, even if he 
were, why should the offspring of Zeus wait so badly? 
Epictetus, I am sure, never dined at the Restaurant. And 
yet his patience might have served him even then. If so, 
what a difference between Epictetus and me! And, if 
I cannot achieve his imperturbability in so small affairs as 
that, what hope is there of being able to play the philosopher 
in presence of tyrants and earthquakes ? 

Again, when Epictetus expresses his opinions on material 
possessions and counsels us to be so indifferent to them that 
we should not object to their being stolen, I agree with him 
in theory and yet in practice I know I should be unable to 
obey him. There is nothing more certain than that a 
man whose happiness depends on his possessions is not 
happy. Iam sure a wise man can be happy on a pittance. 
Not that happiness should be the aim of life, according to 
Epictetus or (in theory) to myself. But Epictetus at least 
holds up an ideal of imperturbability, and he assures us 
that we shall achieve this if we care so little for material 
things that it does not matter to us whether somebody steals 
them or not. ‘Stop admiring your clothes,” he bids us, 
“and you are not angry at the man who steals them.” 
And he goes on persuasively: ‘* He does not know wherein 
the true good of man consists, but fancies that it consists 
in having fine clothes, the very same fancy that you also 
entertain. Shall he not come, then, and carry them off? ” 
Yes, logically I suppose he should, and yet I cannot feel so 
at the moment at which I find that a guest at a party has 
taken my new hat and left his old one in its place. It gives 
me no comfort to say to myself : ‘“‘ He does not know wherein 
the true good of life consists, but fancies that it consists in 
having my hat.” Nor should I dream of attempting to 
console a guest at a party in my own house with such philo- 
sophy in similar circumstances. It is very irritating to 
lose a new hat. It is very irritating to lose anything at all, 
if one thinks it has been taken on purpose. I feel that 
I could imitate Epictetus if I lived in a world in which nothing 
happened. But in a world in which things disappear 
through loss, theft and “ pinching,” and in which bad meals 
are served by bad waiters in not very good restaurants, and a 
thousand other disagreeable things happen, an ordinary man 
might as well set out to climb the Himalayas in walking 
shoes as attempt to live the life of a philosopher at all hours. 

In spite of this, however, most of us cannot help believing 
that the philosophers were right—right when they pro- 
claimed, amid all their differences, that most of the things 
we bother about are not worth bothering about. It is 
easier to believe that oneself is a fool than that Socrates was 
a fool, and yet, if he was not right, he must have been 
the greatest fool who ever lived. The truth is, nearly 
everybody is agreed that such men as Socrates and Epictetus 
were right in their indifference to external things. Even men 
earning £10,000 a year and working for more would admit 
this. Yet, even while admitting it, most of us would be 
alarmed if one of our dearest friends began to put the 
philosophy of Epictetus into practice too literally, What 
we regard as wisdom in Epictetus we should look on as 
insanity in an acquaintance. Or, perhaps, not in an 
acquaintance, but at least in a near relation, I am sure 
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that if I became as indifferent to money and comfort and 
all external things as Epictetus, and reasoned like him with a 
happy smile over the loss of a watch or a (fairly) expensive 
overcoat, my relations would become more perturbed than 
if I became a successful company promoter with the most 
materialistic philosophy conceivable. Think, for example, 
of the reasoning of Epictetus over the thief who stole his 
iron lamp: 

He bought a lamp for a very high price; for a lamp he became 


a thief, for a lamp he became faithless, for a lamp he became bestial. 
This is what seemed to him to be profitable ! 


The reasoning is sound, yet neither individually nor as a 
society do we live in that contempt of property on which 
it is based. A few saints do, but even they are at first 
a matter of great concern to their friends. When the world 
is at peace, we hold the paradoxical belief that the philo- 
sophers were wise men, but that we should be fools to 
imitate them. We believe that, while philosophers are 
worth reading, material things are worth bothering about. 
It is as though we enjoyed wisdom as a spectacle—a 
delightful spectacle on a stage which it would be unseemly 
for the audience to attempt to invade. Were the Greeks 
and the Romans made differently? Did the audiences of 
Socrates and Epictetus really attempt to become philosophers 
themselves, or were they like ourselves, hopeful of achieving 
wisdom, not by practice but by a magic potion administered 
by a wiser man than they? To become wise without effort 
—by listening to a voice, by reading a book—it is at once 
the most exciting and the most soothing of dreams. In 
such a dream I took down Epictetus. And, behold, it was 
only a dream. TW 


ONCE BITTEN... 


R. BERNARD SHAW has stated that it is unusual 
to get a second attack of an infectious disease 
for the same reason that, in war, it is rare for a 
battleship or a man to be hit twice in the same place. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Shaw it is purely a question of chance, which 
can presumably be measured statistically. Schoolmasters 
and officers of other institutions would find it hard to accept 
this explanation of their experience with epidemics; they 
know that during an outbreak of chickenpox or measles, 
for example, the children can be divided into two classes— 
those who have previously had the disease and those who 
have not. They can assume, usually with complete success, 
that the children of the former class will escape the infection 
to which they are exposed, while a large proportion of the 
other children will not. In other words, as a general rule, 
once a person has had an infectious disease, he can be 
repeatedly exposed to infection without contracting it 
again. This is a matter of common observation. 

The original discovery of bacteria as the cause of many 
infections did not, at first, throw any light on this pheno- 
menon of “immunity.” The study of bacteria, however, 
made possible the laboratory investigation of the reactions 
of the body to these parasites. It was found that the body 
produced certain substances—“ antibodies” they were 
called—which circulated in the blood and were capable of 
destroying the microbes, or could neutralise the poisons which 
these produced. The mechanism by which these antibodies 
are produced is not yet understood. The basis of our 
knowledge is admittedly still hypothetical. Nevertheless, 
many very interesting and significant facts have been dis- 
covered and their relation to immunity is known. It is 
now possible to measure the immunity of a patient to many 
diseases, to protect him against them and, should he be 
already ill, to stimulate his resistance to the infection. These 
results are achieved by methods which depend, in the main, 


upon laboratory research, and the further development of 
these methods is of the greatest importance to a pre- 
dominantly urban civilisation like our own. If a fair trial 
is to be given to these defensive weapons it is important that 
public opinion should be given some information as to their 
nature and as to the principles upon which preventive 
medicine works. Medical obscurantism on one side ministers 
to uninformed prejudice on the other. Preventive medicine 
has important work to do, hand in hand with all other 
programmes of social reform, but, like these programmes, it 
needs the sympathetic co-operation of the public if the best 
service is to be obtained. 

If gradually increasing doses of killed bacteria are injected 
into an animal it will finally tolerate a dose of living virulent 
bacteria (of the same kind) which would kill another animal 
unprotected by the preliminary inoculations. This fact is 
the basis upon which the practice of preventive inoculation 
or vaccination is founded. The example of this procedure 
best known to the public is probably anti-typhoid inoculation, 
which was used with such success in the last war. Mr. Shaw, 
and those who agree with him, have maintained that the 
apparent success of inoculation can always be adequately 
explained by improved public sanitation and_ personal 
hygiene. Whatever part these two factors may have 
contributed to the relative freedom of our troops from typhoid 
and nobody would deny their importance—it can be shown 
experimentally that preventive inoculation does mobilise 
the antibacterial forces of the body. The evidence may be 
classified under two headings: (1) reactions produced 
outside the body, visible to the eye of the observer and giving 
measurable results; (2) vital observations on living animals 
or human populations showing statistical alterations in 
resistance to disease. 

Let us consider the reactions produced outside the body— 
in vitro experiments, as they are called. If an animal which 
has had a course of preventive inoculations with a certain 
microbe is bled and the serum obtained from this blood is 
brought into contact with cultures of the microbe in question, 
certain definite effects can be observed. These effects vary 
according to the conditions of the experiment: under one 
set of conditions the microbes will lose their motility, swell 
up and finally dissolve, or it can be shown that the serum 
enhances the power of white blood corpuscles to ingest and 
destroy the microbes. Under different conditions the serum 
can be seen to cause the microbes to clump together and fall 
to the bottom of the test-tube. The serum of a normal 
animal, which has not been “ immunised ”’ by these inocula- 
tions, will not produce any such effects. As a result of the 
inoculations the animal is said to have developed an “ active 
immunity ” to the disease caused by the microbe in question. 
These and other similar reactions have been used by the 
medical profession in the diagnosis of disease; by testing 
the serum of a patient it has been possible to determine from 
what infection he was suffering. 

The vital observations — or in vivo experiments — have 
been many. Perhaps the simplest and most conclusive 1s 
as follows : the serum of an animal which has been inoculated 
(or immunised) is taken and injected into another animal 
which has not been treated in any way. Then this second 
animal can be shown to have been protected against the 
infection and will resist enormous doses of the living virulent 
microbes. This experiment can be done with large numbers 
of animals, half of which receive the serum and the other 
half—the controls—do not. All, or nearly all, the controls 
will succumb to the disease, the protected animals will 
remain healthy. This result would appear to be conclusive 
evidence that the serum of the inoculated animal has been 
altered and now possesses new properties which protect, 
not only the animal itself, but any other animals into which 
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its serum may be injected. The protective value of these 
immunised sera has been used extensively in medicine; we 
have all heard of anti-tetanus and anti-diphtheria serum, 
and there are many others. The serum used in medicine is 
usually obtained from horses; the animals have a course of 
inoculations against the bacterium in question, then they are 
bled, the serum separated from the blood, purified and tested 
for sterility, after which it is stored for use. 

The protection afforded by these immune sera is spoken 
of as ‘‘ passive immunity.” Unlike the animal which 
received the inoculations of bacteria, the person who is 
given the serum has made no effort to develop his own 
resistance to the infection. He is merely the passive recipient 
of the antibodies prepared for him by the horse. Because 
his own cells have had no active part in the process, this 
immunity, although it is immediate, is, at the same time, 
transient; the protection afforded by serum does not, as a 
rule, last more than three weeksor a month. That, however, 
does not prevent these sera being very useful in medicine 
when a strong and rapid protection is required for a limited 
period. The ‘ active immunity ” which results from inocula- 
tion with the killed microbes develops much more slowly 
but lasts very much longer. 

The variety of the body’s response to bacteria and poisons 
is extraordinary. A different and identifiable antibody is 
produced for any of the different microbes or poisons which 
may invade the body. If, as we think, the antibody com- 
bines with the invader to form a chemical compound which is 
harmless and can be eliminated by the body, then we can 
regard the whole mechanism as analogous to that of a lock 
and key—more delicate and selective than the Yale lock on 
which so many of us rely for the protection of our property. 
Quite separate and distinct substances are manufactured by 
the body to deal with such closely related organisms as the 
typhoid and paratyphoid bacilli, for example. During the 
course of his life a man is constantly producing these complex 
chemical compounds, each with a specific affinity and the 
most minute differences of chemical structure; if they are 
successful in dealing with the emergency for which they are 
produced, the man goes his way in blissful ignorance of the 
defensive battle which has been fought—he probably does 
not know that he was ever threatened. The specificity and 
protean nature of these antibodies is a new revelation of the 
marvellous complexity of living matter. One must assume 
that these substances are produced by the cells of the body, 
and to produce such diverse and complex molecules reveals 
extraordinary potentialities. The diverse nature of this 
response explains the care which is necessary in the selection 
of the correct vaccine or serum in any given case. A slight 
error as to the precise nature of the infecting organism may 
result in a completely useless antibody being produced. 

Some bacteria produce very powerful poisons when they 
multiply, either in the body or in artificial culture media. 
Many of the most characteristic symptoms of the diseases 
caused by these bacteria are due to these poisons—or 
toxins—and the symptoms can be reproduced by the injec- 
tion of the poisons alone, without the presence of any living 
bacteria. The diphtheria bacillus, tetanus bacillus and the 
streptococcus of scarlet fever are organisms of this type. 
When such organisms are grown in a laboratory medium they 
con be filtered off and the medium left is rich in these extra- 
ordinarily powerful and deadly toxins. Fortunately, immune 
sera can be prepared against these toxins which are very 
eflicient—in fact, they give more constant and satisfactory 
tesults in medicine than ordinary anti-bacterial sera. The 
reason for the superiority of antitoxic sera is not clear; ig 
may be because the lock and key reaction in this case is of a 
simpler nature than that which is necessary for the destruction 
of living bacteria. Whatever may be the explanation of the 


more efficient antitoxic reaction of the body, its existence has 
presented us with powerful weapons against these diseases. 
By a course of preventive inoculation with these toxins 
(suitably modified) it is possible to give children and adults 
a lasting protection against diphtheria and scarlet fever. 
These are serious diseases, involving lengthy quarantine 
and consequent expense both to the individual and the 
public authorities. Medical officers of health in many 
districts have adopted these measures and are offering them 
free to the inhabitants in their charge. There is much 
ignorance and some prejudice to be overcome by educational 
propaganda, but the protection is, and should remain, of a 
purely voluntary nature. Meanwhile, it is to be hoped that 
parents will soon be convinced of the safety and efficacy of 
these methods, and will realise the dangerous and disabling 
complications of the diseases from which they can save their 
children. The immunisation of school children alone would 
save a dreary tale of lost school hours, disabling illness, and 
wasted life. It is better to be shy before one is bitten. 
M. B. 


Correspondence 
WASTE AND PROFITEERING 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Thank you for so timely an article. Long association 
with the “ brass tacks” of trading has made one the reverse of 
patient with the farce of the Food Council. The public hasn’t 
the ghost of an adequate perception of the extent to which it 
has been bled, especially during and since the war. Twenty-five 
per cents. became fifties, and fifties became hundreds, and the 
profiteers are loath to let go—of course they are ! 

Then there is the chronic unnoticed waste typified by the daily 
call of seventeen bakers’ carts to deliver bread in one short street. 
Typified, too, by similar waste with milk distribution. During the 
war, under pressure by the local food council and recruiting 
authority in a town of thirty-five thousand the mapping of the 
town and postal-sort of milk serving forthwith set at liberty 
fourteen men, horses and carts. In a much smaller town the 
business organisation of a milk combine cut out thirteen sets. 

Over thirty years ago Mr. Illingworth in his book Distribution 
Reform, showed that it was costing an added twenty shillings to 
place with the user goods bringing twenty shillings to the maker— 
cent. per cent. for the handling! A Lancashire manufacturer was 
awhile ago charged six shillings for a yard of stuff for which the 
maker received only one-and-sixpence. 

As you say, “ Waste is the enemy against which, above all 
others, a properly organised Consumers’ Council will have to 
fight,” and the really important thing is to “‘ have a Consumers’ 
Council armed with really adequate powers of investigation.” 
May Mr. Graham find himself with enough courage to give it, 
whatever the opposition may be! Yours,etc. J. HAWKES. 
“Hemel Hempstead. 

November 16th. 


MODERN IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT 
To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—One can sympathise with the troubles of a solicitor who 
is habitually concerned with the collection of petty debts. But 
‘* Solicitor ’’ has confined his attention too much to the misconduct 
of debtors and omits to mention that many County Court creditors 
are tricky without being stupid. Prominent among these is 
the tallyman or his agent, who by means of a plausible tongue, 
manages to foist some more or less worthless article on the wife 
while the husband is at work. The latter is responsible, but cannot 
afford to pay. Indeed, he may never hear of the matter until too 
late, because his wife, realising her error and fearing the conse- 
quences, may put the Court summons in the fire. The unhappy 
man may find his furniture being sold or himself in prison. 

Perhaps “ Solicitor ’’ does not act for any of these social pests, 
but if he does not, another will. It should be quite easy to suppress 
them ruthlessly, but in the meantime, they should be forbidden 
the remedy of imprisonment.—Yours, etc. T. D. LowE. 

Glasgow. 

November 17th. 
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PASSING CUSTOMS IN FARMLAND 
To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In his article on the passing of farmland customs, S. L. B. 
seems to me a true archeologist, a teller of old stories. Of 
Scotland I know little; I speak of the West Midlands of England 
and maintain that there the new is better than the old. 

My memory, like his, goes back to the accession of Edward VII., 
because then occurred a village festa. The next, which was 
not quite so festal, was on the coronation of King George. There 
were indeed an annual summer school treat, held in the Squire’s 
ground; a Christmas Tree for the Sunday School, held in the 
Squire’s barn; and a Choir Treat. In the winter once a month 
one could pay a penny to hear the offspring of the Court and 
Rectory exercise their vocal chords in the school. The Rector’s 
wife held a weekly Mothers’ Meeting and a Girls’ Friendly Society 
sewing class. About 1906 it became the custom for each of these 
bodies to have a kind of annual beanfeast. There was one parson’s 
wife who kept two sets of china, one of common clay for the 
commonalty, one of superior brand for the gentry. I often 
wondered which kind of cup would be my lot. Last but not 
least was the Tenants’ Dinner, relic of the Court Baron, held in 
the Squire’s harness room, a very nice room. 

The rest of life was labour or unauthorised, furtive pleasure. 
Wages were 18s. a week, and a cottage. The tenant farmers 
allowed their men a quart of milk a day, cider (quality and 
quantity unspecified), and a row of potatoes in the root field. The 
Squire’s men were not so lucky, though each had a small plot 
in a kind of open field in the highest part of the village. 

The cottages have not improved much; a living room and 
scullery downstairs and two rooms upstairs, one of them the 
passage; an earth closet out of doors, sometimes as much as a 
hundred yards from the house; one pump to two houses—we can 
see the same to-day. In one part of our village there was one 
well for twelve houses, and that ran dry in summer, so the people 
had to fetch their water from a spring, half a mile down the hill. 
Village discipline was strict. I can see now the Squire driving 
out in his carriage and pair, looking straight ahead with stony 
face, while every villager curtsied or doffed cap. No labourer 
could ever interview the Squire, all such business had to be 
transacted by the bailiff. Attendance at Church on week-day 
festivals, such as Ascension Day, was rewarded by a full day’s 
pay, which was otherwise forfeited. Any unmarried woman 
who became a mother had to leave the village. I remember one 
family who chose to go with their daughter, but without a 
character. 

At election times all good Conservatives were taken to the poll 
in the Squire’s dray. No “ amenities’ save those provided by 
the bounty of the Squire were tolerated. A lantern erected by 
public subscription to lighten the approach to the Church was 
mysteriously removed. I do not remember any other attempt, 
the lesson must have been well learnt. The result of this kind 
of thing was simply deadness. All enterprising young persons 
went off to jobs in the nearest town. They could not live at 
home unless they worked there. Anyhow, they did not want to, 
life was too dull, there was never anything doing. 

And so I am convinced that, in spite of the disappearance of 
various picturesque old customs, and the mechanising of the only 
skilled labour that remains, the new village is a more living entity, 
more real and far more conducive to content, than was the 
village of 1900 to 1914.—Yours, etc., Country WomMAN. 





JOHN MASEFIELD 
To the Editor of Tuk New SratTesMAn. 


Sir,—In the course of a very fair and appreciative review of 
John Masefield’s Hawbucks your reviewer, E. S., says of John 
Masefield’s work in general: ‘*‘ And he does very frequently 
produce an impression of hysteria. The mud into which his heroes 
fall is stickier and slimier than any within common experience 
and, what need not be, their yells are shriller, their abandonment 
more abject, than, one hopes, is usual with humanity.” 

Now, I beg to dispute that entirely. Although in John 
Masefield’s work I have come across a great deal of violence 
and a certain amount of sentimentality, I am never conscious 
of hysteria. I have never felt that John Masefield has been 
so angry, disgusted, or unhappy that he has lost all reasonable 
control of his instrument—of his means of expression of anger, 
disgust, or unhappiness; that he himself is in any way hysterical. 
For what has generally impressed me about John Masefield’s 
work has been its excellent naturalness. His characters are 
often violent or a little sentimental, simply because human 
beings living in certain strata of society and under stress of 
conditions tend to become violent or a little sentimental. What 
I frequently don’t like in John Masefield’s work is the lack of 
concentration, the lack of intellectual content, the forced and 
obvious rhyming, the hurry, the careless phrasing, and the 


sentimentality which crops up in himself when sentimentality, 
from him, the recorder, lyrical poet, or spectator, is out of place, 
But what of that? In my opinion he is the greatest English 
story-teller in verse since Chaucer (excluding, of course, the 
play-art of Shakespeare). He is even, in my opinion, a better 
story-teller in verse than Chaucer, in that, however diffuse 
he may be, he does get on with his narrative and does not 
unnecessarily digress. And I am sure he is as true to life 
as Chaucer. 

Now, I have heard it said that The Widow in the Bye Street 
is not true to life. But I beg to assert that it is entirely true to 
life. For many years, before the war, I lived in such intimate 
touch with the mining populations of North Staffordshire and 
South Yorkshire that in reading The Widow in the Bye Street 
I am conscious that nothing is overstated, nothing overdrawn, 
And I am so far acquainted with the frequent angry emotionalism 
of my own self that in reading Daffodil Fields 1 feel like 
one of the assassins and am appalled. And I am so far intimately 
acquainted with the emotionalism and religious excitement of 
Methodism in pre-war England that the caperings of the hero 
in The Everlasting Mercy strike me as being in no way over- 
drawn—unless it is that the poor man has indulged in rather 
too many of them. But this kind of exaggerated portrayal of 
reality is the dramatic writer’s special right and privilege. 

Mr. Masefield has a large public; there are tens of thousands 
of people in this country who appreciate his verse immensely. 
I feel certain that if the circulation of THz NEw STaTEsMAN were 
as large as that of the Daily Mail (and it deserves to be much 
larger) it would be so bombarded with letters of agreement that 
it would have to engage a special temporary staff to deal with 
them.—Yours, etc., HERBERT E. PALMER. 

22 Batchwood View, 

St. Albans. 


A TRAVEL CLUB 
To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Interest in travel is very widespread nowadays, but 
apart from what may be called “‘ class” institutions like the 
Royal Automobile Club there is no social centre where travellers 
of the humbler sort (as are most of us perforce) can foregather, 
except that dignified and somewhat exclusive institution, the 
Travellers’ Club, which is credited with having blackballed 
Thackeray and Cecil Rhodes, and one of whose rules—still, 
I believe, in foree—requires candidates for membership to have 
travelled outside these islands at least 500 miles in a direct line 
from London. 

A few of us who could not aspire to the dignity of the 
Travellers’ have thought of forming a homely club where those 
who have the authentic “ wanderlust,” even though forced to slake 
it mainly in tramping about the roads and heaths of their own 
countryside, could find congenial company, begin to form a good 
travel library, hear talks, exchange disinterested information, 
and generally do what may seem good to them to foster the art 
and fellowship of travel. It is proposed to call it the Hermes 
Club. 

We should like to ascertain, if possible, what demand or 
support there may be for such a club, starting, as no doubt it 
must do, in a very modest way. Does the suggestion appeal to 
any of your readers? If so, perhaps they will be good enough to 
communicate with the undersigned. Of course, it may be that 
in this wonderful city, where everything is to be found, such a 
club as we have in mind already exists. In that case, probably 
we shall hear of it through your courtesy in publishing this 
letter.—Yours, etc., W. E. SIMNETT. 

126 Adelaide Road, N.W.3. 

November 15th. 





Miscellany 
THE SONG 


SEE by the papers,” said the man in the corner, 
“that this Lady Aylesbury’s going on the stage 
again. She used to be Dolly Lotinga, of course, 
until she got a divorce and married young Aylesbury before 
‘e knew where ’e was, so to speak. But I believe they've 
been very happy together. She’d make any man ‘appy; 
would Dolly—if she wanted to. But—funny, you know, 


ad 


chucking up Parliament and all that to go back to the stage. 
Wonder what Lord Aylesbury thinks about it... . Still, 
he can’t say much, considering how he first met ‘er when 
she was flinging ’er skirts about in the old Palatia Music Hall. 
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I suppose she’ll be given a nice lady-like part in one of these 
musical comedies, as they call ’em, with a chance to sing 
some of ’er old songs. . . . Reckon she’d bring the house 
down, too. . . . Pity they'll have to cut out the dances, 
though. . . . But I don’t suppose the present-day audiences 
could stomach those dances; not subtle enough, too much 
like calling a spade a spade. . . . Anyhow, she’s getting on 
now; must be well over fifty if she’s a day. ... 

“ If I may be pardoned, sir, for making the observation, 
[ should say you don’t remember the old music-hall days? 
A little before your time? Yes. Pity they’ve gone, in 
some ways. . . . It’s funny, you know, but you don’t get 
songs catching on nowadays like you used to. Why, in 
them days I’m speaking about, a song that made a hit 
would live for over a year—and fame and fortune for the 
singer in the bargain. Look at old Charlie Coborn and 
‘The Man that Broke the Bank at Monte Carlo,’ and Vesta 
Victoria’s ‘Daddy Wouldn’t Buy Me a Bow-wow ’—have 
you got any songs or singers to compare with them 
nowadays? Course you ’aven’t! 

“That’s how Dolly Lotinga made ’er name. Got hold 
of a song that became all the rage. . . . Why, the audiences 
wouldn’t let ’er sing anything else for months! You’ve 
heard of the song, no doubt? ‘ Now I’m Keeping Company 
with Joshua.’ As soon as her turn came, the crowds would 
stamp and clap and yell, ‘Joshua! ’Oshua! Come on, 
Dolly !—’Oshua!’ And she’d have to sing it again and 
again until the next turn lost ’is temper and the management 
‘ad to let the curtain down. Them were days... . 

“As a matter of fact, there’s a bit of a story attaching 
to that song. . . . I ’appened to know the bloke that wrote 
it. He’d written hundreds in ’is time, and not one of them 
‘ad caught on. Used to write sacred songs as well, till 
‘The Lost Chord’ came out and broke ’is spirit, so to 
speak. He vowed he’d never write another sacred song, 
not if °e was starving—which ’e generally was at that time. 
Well, when he’d turned out this song, ‘Now I’m Keeping 
Company with Joshua,’ he knew he’d written a master- 
piece. True artists are like that, you know. Something 
inside *em tells *em when their work is really good... . 
However, that conviction didn’t butter much bread, as you 
may say. No good ’aving a song in your pocket which was 
a masterpiece if nobody would sing it for you. Might just 
as well shove it in your shoes to keep your feet dry. And 
that bloke tried ’igh and low. A down-at-’eel looking sort 
of bloke he was, too, in those days, which went against 
him. None of the ‘stars’ would look at him, much less 
at his song. And, after all, you couldn’t blame them. Who 
was ’e? Had ’e written anything else before that had 
caught on? Was anybody singing his stuff? No... . 

“ Well, to cut a long story short, he ran into Dolly Lotinga 
one night in the Charing Cross Road. 

“*For the love of Mike, Dolly,’ he says, ‘stand us a 
drink ! ° 

“ Now, whatever her faults may ’ave been, Dolly had a 
soft spot in her heart for down-and-outs. She knew what 
it was to be one herself. Her people was nobody, and she 
didn’t mind admitting it. She’d gone on the boards when 
she was twelve years old, in a travelling gaff, tying ’erself 
into knots twice nightly, before she took on the comic stuff. 
Even at the time I’m speaking of she wasn’t making more 
than thirty bob a week, and finding ’er own dresses; fifth 
or sixth down the bill, you know, in one-inch type. And it 
had taken ’er years of ’ard work and struggling to get even 
where she was. But she’d got grit. She meant to get to 
the top of the tree... . A precarious sort of life for a gal 
to have to live, never knowing where your next week’s 
board and bedding’s coming from. .. . 


“So she took this bloke into a pub and called for two 


pints of bitter. 
last halfpenny. 

““* Dolly,’ he says, after he’d taken a pull or two, ‘ I got 
a song here would just suit you. I ain’t going to hide nothing 
from you. I’ve tried everybody, but they won’t take it. 
It’s just your style, Dolly, and I reckon you could make it 
go. He takes two or three grubby sheets out of his pocket 
and gives them to ’er to read. He watched ’er eyes as she 
read the words—and he knew that she’d spotted ’er chance, 
the chance she’d been looking for all ’er life. . . . ‘ How 
does it go, Arty?’ she whispered hoarsely. Arthur Adams 
*is name was, but she always called him Arty, friendly-like. 
He ’ummed it over to her, and she ’ummed the chorus with 
him, again and again. 

“It’s strange, sir, when you come to think of it, that it 
was in a pub in the Charing Cross Road that little Dolly 
Lotinga first "ummed over the song that was to take London 
by storm, bring her a fortune and 
Aylesbury. ... 

‘*** How much do you want for it, Arty?’ 
heart simply thumping at the 
imagination conjured up. 


That’s how she was, lavish—even with her 


make her Lady 


she asked, her 
visions of success her 

** Arthur Adams saw his chance, too. He knew she was 
mad after that song, lusting after it like nothing else on 


earth. ‘Twenty quid,’ he snapped out. She was knocked 
back! Twenty quid! Why, she hadn’t got twenty bob! 


But Arty stuck to his price. 
nothing. 


He wasn’t taking promises or 
She offered to marry ‘im, or any thing—and she 
was a pretty girl, too—but, no, it was the ready brass he 
was after. And, what’s more, he knew he’d get it from ’er. 
She was just crazy about that song. Stark, staring crazy. 

‘*** For Gawd’s sake, Arty, give me till the end of the 
week !” she begged. 

‘“* As it was pretty certain that Arthur Adams would have 
had to wait till the crack of doom before anybody else 
would ’ave thought of offering ’im ten bob for ’is song, 
he wasn’t risking much by waiting till the end of the week 
for twenty quid. So he agreed. 

** Dolly was desperate. She would have sold ’er soul to 
get hold of the money. She knew Arty had the whip-hand, 
but she didn’t blame him. The harder it is to get a living, 
the more ruthless you got to be, I reckon. She thought of 
nothing else but that song. She knew it was her great 
chance. She ’ummed it until it became a part of ’er, as you 
might say, like breathing and sleeping. But—twenty quid ! 
If she’d pawned everything she possessed she couldn’t have 
raised the money, not even a tenner. And there was nobody 
she could borrow from—except Monty Crisp. Monty was a 
fellow who was always hanging around after her, although 
she hadn’t much use for ’im—at least, not until the question 
of getting hold of the ready cropped up. She knew she’d 
be putting herself in his hands if she went to ’im.... 
But she went. 

‘** Now, Monty was like the rest; he hadn’t got twenty 
quid floating around loose, and anyway he was a bit too 
old in the tooth to be giving something for nothing, even 
if it was to Dolly Lotinga. She let on about this chance 
no end, played right into his hands. Monty Crisp saw his 
chance, as well! He put it quite plainly to her, made no 
bones about it, that if she’d marry him he’d fork up the 
twenty quid. 

** There was no doubt she asked for it—the trouble, I mean. 
But Dolly wasn’t the sort of girl to let anything stick in 
her way. So they fixed it like that, and at the end of the 
week Monty Crisp gave her the twenty quid—though he 
never let on that he ’ad to borrow ten quid from a pal of ’is 
to make it up. 

“Dolly was no fool in dealing with Arthur Adams. 
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‘I got the money,’ she said, when she met ’im on the 
Saturday night. Arty began to hem and haw because ’e 
reckoned ’e’d been a juggins not to have made it thirty. 
He wanted some sort of understanding, as he called it, 
about royalties and such-like. .. . 

*** Now, look here, Arty,’ says Dolly, ‘I don’t want no 
damn nonsense about this business. Let me tell you straight 
—to get hold of the money I’ve had to promise to marry 
Monty Crisp. And let me tell you straight, that for two 
blinking pins I’d give ’im the money back and tell ’im to 
go to hell. So you can take it or leave it.’ She rustled a 
couple of tenners in Arty’s face, defiantly. I expect ’e 
thought that to tantalise anybody who’d unwillingly got 
linked up with Monty Crisp was the quickest way to lose 
everything. So he shut up. ‘Right-o, Dolly,’ he says. 
* We understand each other. And I reckon you won’t forget 
Arty Adams when you're rolling about in your carriage- 
and-pair.’ 

“*T won’t forget you,’ says Dolly, ‘Only you got to 
understand that when I gives you the twenty quid that 
song’s mine, see? Lock, stock and barrel. You don’t have 
no claims nor nothing afterwards. That clear? If I likes 
to say, “Words and Music by Dolly Lotinga’’—I can. 
I’m giving myself to Monty Crisp, and I’m giving you the 
twenty quid. All I get is that song, and it’s going to be 
mine—every damn note and word of it, from this day 
forth for evermore, see?’ 

****Course I see, Dolly,’ he says. ‘ Fair’s fair. 
the song, I ’ave the brass—and good luck to you.’ 

** Well, sir, you wouldn’t remember the furore that song 
created when it came out. Your father would, no doubt. 
‘Now I’m Keeping Company with Joshua.’ Words and 
Music by Miss Dolly Lotinga. Sung by Miss Dolly Lotinga. 
Everything was Dolly Lotinga in those days, then. She 
jumped to the top of the bill and ’ad ’er name in six-inch 


You ’ave 


letters before you could say knife, so to speak. Why: 
‘Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay’ was about as popular as a 
Christmas carol compared with Dolly’s song! And the 


Ten, twenty, fifty, °undred pounds a week in no 
Managers broke contracts by the dozen so long as 
they could get ’er on their bills. She made her fortune— 
and ’alf-a-dozen other people’s besides, did Dolly. Every- 
body that came within ’alf-a-mile of that song did all right 
out of it. Even Monty Crisp did, although he made an ass 
of ’imself and she divorced ’im about a year afterwards, 
Ah, and Dolly looked after Arty Adams all right, too, being 
so kind-hearted as she was, although she was not obliged 
to if she didn’t want to, as you understand. . . . He’s never 
wanted a penny-piece from that day to this... . 

* Hullo! Where are we? Clapham Junction. I ’ave 
to change ’ere. Good day, sir... . Eh? Me—Mr. Arthur 
Adams? Good Lord, no, sir! Nor yet Mr. Crisp neither, 
thank you. I’m the only bloke connected with the whole 
caboodle what got nothing out of it. Never even ’ad the 
ten quid back I lent Monty.” 


money ! 
time ! 


H. A. VENTING GIBBs. 


THE EATER OF DREAMS 
KNOW of no good play whose theme is psycho-analysis, 
although the substance of all plays lends itself to the 
operation of psycho-analysis. Mr. Henri Lenormand, 
however, has made a psychologist and his analysis of a 
“case” the theme of his “‘ modern tragedy in nine scenes 


‘ 


and a prologue,” Le Mangeur de Réves, or The Eater of 
Dreams, which is now being performed nightly at the Gate 
Theatre in Villiers Street, in an English translation by 
D. L. Orna. 


eee 


The chief characters of this play are a man, Luke the 
psychologist, and two women, one of whom he has “ cured ” 
by revealing to her that her unconscious desires were those 
of a thief and an adventuress, since when she has pursued 
happily and successfully a life of crime; the other woman 
is a new “ case” whom he meets at a pension in Savoy, where 
she is suspected by the other guests to be contemplating 
suicide, since she never goes for walks or is companionable, 
but spends her time gazing into the torrent that flows past 
the pension. The psychologist is interested in her as a case 
and wins her confidence. He finds that she has been married 
but has left her husband; she is obsessed by the idea that 
love is not for her, that it is sinful; she dreams of her 
mother’s death in the desert, shot through the head by a 
brigand when, as a child of six years old, she was travelling 
with her mother and father in Africa. The psychologist 
makes love to her and explains to her that it is not desire 
which makes her ashamed, but remorse for an old and 
imaginary crime, and in the following short dialogue he 
psycho-analyses her : 

JEANNINE : A crime? 

LuKE: Against your mother. In those mysterious days when 
your parents were as giants to you limiting your minute universe, 
you hated her. Dimly, you wished for her death . . . and in your 
dreams you killed her. . . . Even now it happens to you in sleep, 
to put her in her coffin, for the traces of vanished desires remain 
indefinitely. 

JEANNINE (avoiding his glance): But why . . 
death ? 

LuKE: Childish jealousy. She came between you and the being 
to whom you had given all the young vigour of your fantastical 
little heart. 

JEANNINE : Of whom are you speaking ? 

LuKE : Of your father. 

JEANNINE (overwhelmed) : Oh! 

LuKe: It was for his image you were looking when, as a girl of 
eighteen, you married a man of forty. From your earliest child- 
hood your emotional life was warped, perverted. So much so that 
you cannot love without wishing to die! That, in brief, is the 
secret of your illness. 

JEANNINE (defiant and reserved): Now I understand the fear I 
had of you sometimes. You are kind and generous, but your mind 
leans towards corruption. 

The psychologist becomes Jeannine’s lover and she is 
temporarily relieved of her dreams, but suggests that he 
takes her to the Christian’s Grave in Africa where her mother 
lies buried. They go and meet there the other woman, 
Fearon, who is selling rifles to the brigands in the desert. 
In Africa, however, all Jeannine’s old torments begin again, 
Luke insists that they are mere phantoms, but Jeannine 
says, “ Before I knew you, I used to dream my mother 
was dead. Since knowing you, I dream that I am killing 
her’; and the following dialogue ensues : 

Luke: Again last night? 

JEANNINE: I saw myself as a small child, near the opening of a 
cave. The evening wind was fluttering my green scarf. Mother 
was near me. And she fell down, without my having touched 
her. ... She was killed by my glance. You are like a magic- 
lantern man. All you can do is to stick nightmares in front of the 
lantern. It is your cradle-ransacking instinct which has caused all 
these phantoms to arise within me. ; 

LuKE (quickly): Phantoms, as you say—inoffensive, puerile 
phantoms, 

JEANNINE (to herself): Are they only phantoms? 
I sometimes wonder. 

LuKe : What do you mean? sshd 

JEANNINE: If all I had to reproach myself with were childish 
desires, unconscious death wishes, I should not be tormented as 
I am. I should not have sought death. I am not one of those 
insane people who kill themselves without motive. My mind is 
sound even if my conscience is diseased. And my conscience 1s 
diseased because it suffers from a hidden fault—from an unpunished 
crime. 


Fearon, who is in love with Luke, gets hold of one of 
the original party of brigands and learns from him the truth 
about the event of some twenty years earlier when Jeannine’s 
mother was killed; she brings the brigand to Jeannine in 
Luke’s absence. The brigand bit by bit discloses the truth 
to the terrified Jeannine, and the truth is that there is 
nobody buried in the Christian’s Grave; that her mother 
was never killed; that she, a child of six, and her mother 


. this desire for her 


That is what 
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were hidden for safety during the fight in a cave, and that 
she slipped out, waved her green shawl to the brigands and 
disclosed the hiding-place to them. The brigands went 
round the rocks and carried her mother off and she was 
never seen again. On hearing this revelation of the truth 
which she had suppressed in her mind all her life, Jeannine 
collapses. When she recovers Fearon hands her a revolver 
and she goes out and shoots herself. When Luke returns 
Fearon treats him to an analysis of his own psyche and 
tells him that he is now dependent upon her, that she will 
marry him, and that he only psycho-analysed because he 
was incapable of direct passion, but that in future she will 
supply that. 

The play calls for extremely sensitive and powerful 
acting because we must become interested in the personalities 
of the three chief characters. At the Gate Theatre this 
did not happen, although both Miss Josephine Wilson and 
Miss Jean Shepheard did well up to a point, but just 
short of the point of carrying the audience away with them. 
Mr. Godfrey was enigmatic and passive, and left Luke an 
uninteresting figure, the mere cypher psycho-analyst who 
was by no means a master at his own job. Since none of 
the characters are “‘ sympathetic,” even in a reading of the 
play, it must be admitted that The Eater of Dreams 
falls short of being the tragedy of Mr. Lenormand’s own 
description. 

It remains, however, an interesting and intelligent essay 
in dramatic form on the subject of psycho-analysis. Sceptics 
of the Freudian theories will rejoice that Mr. Lenormand 
represents psycho-analysis as leaving the problem of morbid 
consciousness much where it was. It was morbid of 
Jeannine—as Fearon says—to be so concerned about the 
actions of a “ kid of six,’ and she remains morbid after 
having been (a) psycho-analysed falsely and then (b) told 
the truth; whereas another sort of person would not have 
allowed such an early “crime” to shatter her life. As 
William James pointed out long before the days of Freud, 
there are “ tender”? and “ tough” consciences. Jeannine’s 
remained “‘ tender” before and after psycho-analysis. This 
fact and the fact of her unexplained action at the age of 
six are themes that Mr. Lenormand might well treat in 
another play. J. B.-W. 





THE WAY OF TRADITION 


TABILITY is becoming a slogan in art as well as 
finance. The post-impressionist divagation, which 
in this country circled tentatively round cubism 

without ever quite getting there, has now ended in a blind 
alley. Flurried readjustments of direction are taking place; 
the prodigals are retracing their steps. Meanwhile, their 
more perspicacious fellows have stolen a march upon them, 
For luckily there remained artists in England who were 
not content merely to reproduce their predecessors, yet who 
found in the way of tradition a lively enough ground for 
adventure. This month has afforded the refreshing spectacle 
of an Associate of the Academy perfecting his native style, 
and of a young painter, whose work is based upon the 
classic masters, turning promise into achievement. 

After attaining a reputation for his drawings of London 
and Paris, Mr. Rushbury has followed the path to Rome. 
That city, with its columns, its formal fagades and the 
airy projection of its lines, offers itself even more appro- 
priately than the others to the firmness and precision of his 
talent. It can have been no easy matter, in a city which 
artists have so celebrated and so victimised, for him to 
present a new version of its scene. Claude, Pannini, 
Piranesi, Corot—each of them has given us a Rome of his 
own, and it might seem that there was room for no others. 


But Mr. Rushbury has shown that it is a city eternal in 
art at any rate, and in his drawings washed with delicate 
colour the ancient splendour rises once again. In the 
finest tradition of English draughtsmanship and water- 
colour he has captured the spirit of his theme. The 
technique of his work is consistent throughout—accuracy 
holds first place, yet it is never architectural drawing and 
nothing else. For along with verisimilitude goes an exquisite 
appreciation of picturesque selection. We are given a 
picture as well as a view. And a swift dash of colour 
provided by the figures in the foreground cunningly relieves 
the sombre majesty of the Roman stone. Within this 
coherence of treatment he illustrates the changes wrought 
by the ages on a scene which has still preserved its extra- 
ordinary unity in spite of them. The method in which he 
has worked has been sanctified by many of the greatest in 
the line of English painters; among them, and among those 
of other countries with whose name the glory of Rome is 
imperishably mingled, Mr. Rushbury takes a foremost 
place. The drawings are at the Connell Gallery. 

If in water-colour painting the English tradition remains 
pre-eminent, the more comprehensive medium of oils has 
formed its own classicism from a variety of sources. 
Mr. Daintrey has made an eclectic selection among the masters 
to form a basis for his individual expression. Sometimes 
his work carries a hint of the abundance of Rubens, some- 
times of Fragonard; his landscapes show how well he has 
absorbed the impressionists, while Renoir and John have 
also had their influence. But the result is neither a patch- 
work nor an imitation. Mr. Daintrey has merely had the 
wisdom to investigate and analyse his forbears in his art, 
rather than to seize on an ephemeral trick or temerariously 
to exploit his own personality. That, indeed, would have 
been sufficient in itself to make its mark, but in fusing with 
it the teaching of his great predecessors he aimed at more 
enduring things. He has chosen his place deliberately in 
the lineage of good painting, and has brought into it his 
own gift for grace and bright colour. His portraits are 
electric and alive, his landscapes filled with air and sunshine. 
And he is one of a small company who have, each in his 
own way, fixed something of the spirit of London on their 
‘ranvases. The instantaneous effect which he has caught 
in his pictures of the city’s streets and bridges is a lovely 
rendering of the London panorama in terms of lyric 
harmony, and Mr. Daintrey’s talent is one to tempt any 
prophet who visits the Redfern Gallery. T. W. Earp. 


ON IMMORTALITY 


LOOD I believe and adore, 
and flesh is sweet to flesh— 
love and hate will score 

all but my heart’s core. 


As in earth they lie 

the smooth bones will crumble, 
the blood grow dark and dry 
and the flesh humble. 


But neither love nor hate, 
nor all the elements 
change or disintegrate 

the deep heart’s arrogance. 


The inner heartlessness, 
the living core of heart, 
not this will earth possess, 
nor death, nor time, nor space. 
MaRIE DE L. WELCH. 
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Casual Papers 
WRONG WAY UP 


F you put an incredible thing into a book it crops up 

| in real life immediately afterwards. Why, I don’t 

know. It is one of those jokes played on us by the 
rarely seen fairies. 

The other day I wrote a book in which I described one of 
those absurd pictures which call themselves Modern Art, 
and Mr. Chesterton made a nice illustration of it—all zig-zags 
and rubbish. Now, in connection with that picture, I told 
in my book how a furious dispute arose among the High 
Priests of Modern Art as to which way it should be hung. 
Some said it ought to be hung by the narrow side, others 
by the broad side. More than one review of the book said 
that this jest of mine was extravagant. Well, I open my 
paper to-day, and the first bit of news I read is the story 
of a real picture which suffered exactly the same fate. It 
had been hung the wrong way up, and nobody noticed it. 
Nor would it ever have been hung the right way up had not 
someone taken the trouble to look at the back of the frame, 
where he discovered directions for dealing with the master- 
piece, saying which was the top side. It also seems 
that before finding out their mistake the High Priests of 
Modern Art in the place where the thing happened (I forget 
its name) had already adjudged to this picture a local prize 
for sheer beauty. 

I fancy, by the way, that a prize for beauty is the last 
thing which a Master of Modern Art would hanker after. 
This sort openly repudiates beauty and as openly proclaims 
that the end of art is not the search for, or expression of, 
the beautiful. 

But that is nothing to the great Upside-Down question. 
Save, I suppose, that the Creators of Modern Art do not like 
being hung the wrong way up, because that would touch 
upon the humorous; and those who hate beauty always 
hate laughter—and I wish the converse were equally true. 

It is a useful exercise of the mind to consider all that can 
be said in favour of the most outrageous things; useful, but 
a little dangerous. Let us see what can be said in favour of 
the error into which the Great Critics fell when they hung 
the exemplar of Modern Art all cock-eyed. 

The first thing that occurs to me is that if the picture was 
merely an effect in colour, it wouldn’t matter very much how 
it was hung, and that would be also true of a mere pattern. 
Take, for instance, the painting of a carpet. It would not 
need to be modern art—it might be detailed, precise, vividly 
real, and exquisitely lovely; and yet if it filled the frame 
sufficiently, no mortal could tell you which way to set it up. 
There used to be a Persian carpet of the utmost beauty 
hanging beside the door of the first room in the urxembourg, 
just outside the statue gallery. Ifa man had made a picture 
of that, after the manner of Meissonier, following the sound 
canon that all art is mimetic, and if he had left outside the 
edges of the carpet nothing showing but a few inches of 
neutral wall, there would be nothing to tell you how it should 
be hung. 

Now I come to think of it, there are other cases in which 
it would not be easy to say which way you should hang a 
picture. For instance, if Turner, especially in his later manner, 
had drawn a sun setting on a misty sea, and had got it when 
it was just halfway down, with all the sky reflected in the 
calm water and a general haze of glory enveloping the whole, 
it would have puzzled a Hanging Committee without direc- 
tions to know what to do with it; and there are a good many 
examples of still life of which the same would be true. You 
might conclude the list with those pictures which were 
sometimes painted when artists didn’t think themselves so 


reel 


grand as they do to-day, and enjoyed the joke of painting 
faces which could be turned either way and still would look 
like something more or less human. 

The incident also moves in me another train of thought 
which is perpetually coming into my mind, and which I 
have not seen as yet very generally discussed. It is this, 
By what means, in what manner, and at approximately 
what time will the reaction begin against the tomfoolery— 
and worse—of the years through which we are now passing? 
There is chaos, not only in plastic art, but in morals, and in the 
chief material expression of morals (which is architecture), 
and in the use of language, and in pretty well everything 
which has hitherto been invigorated and made sane by 
tradition in Western Europe. There recurs to me as I write 
the abominable example of Rouen in Normandy. There 
you have as great a collection of beauty expressed in wood 
and stone as I know; scores and perhaps hundreds of private 
houses which are a delight, details of carving at every corner, 
and adorable beauty of every kind, from the magic of the 
thirteenth century to the grace of the later eighteenth and 
the noble severity of the First Empire. They pulled down 
the old Railway Station, a harmless, simple building in the 
old official style. They have replaced it with a vulgar 
nightmare; and, staring at the miraculous West Front of the 
Cathedral, there is one of the beastliest contraptions in odd 
angles and insolent metal that you could find between the 
Vistula and the Atlantic. All over that ancient city the 
wicked worship of the repulsive spreads, ousting all that 
made life within it noble. 

That is only one example—and I may say in passing that 
England is freer from these horrors than any Western country 
I know, except Spain. The disease is violent in Germany 
and in Holland (witness the Post Office at Utrecht); but at 
its worst, I think, in France, where every year some new 
crime is committed against our great inheritance. 

When and how is the reaction coming? 

When it comes, it will come, I fancy, with violence, and 
suddenly. The average man, who is the judge of social 
things, is already beginning to grumble; and now and then 
a bolder specimen passes from grumbling to symbolic act; 
but as yet there has been no general explosion. The official 
head, with its great long furry ears, will accept anything, 
and lives in such dread of not being in the fashion that it 
and its parallel in private life, the commercial management 
of Big Business, are responsbile for half the little damage 
done so far in this country. We can look to no help from 
them. 

The history of reactions in the past does not help us either, 
first because there has never been in the past, to our know- 
ledge, a topsyturvydom comparable to our present one; 
next, and much more, because the big reactions of history 
always have a character escaping an analysis from cause and 
effect. Once they have happened, whole libraries are written 
about their causes; but no one ever sees beforehand when 
they are coming, or how. 

No one had the least idea of the Mohammedan wave until 
the very moment when it suddenly appeared curling north- 
wards with its huge toppling front, sweeping the East and 
submerging the culture of two thousand years. No one 
foresaw the huge German outburst of 1517. No one foresaw 
the new revolutionary demands against the British Crown 
in the early seventeenth century. No one foresaw the 
States General in France usurping power in three brief days. 
For that matter, very few people foresaw 1914. 

It is not a contradiction of these truths to say that all 
such great reactions have their forerunners. Of course 


they have. So have (to use a metaphor from mathematics) 
the ‘“ imaginaries ”’ among reactions. 


There are lots of 
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“ forerunners ’’ of reactions that never came off. And there 
are also these “‘ forerunners ”’ of the reactions that do come 
off. There was more than a century of struggle and move- 
ment against the scheme of the Church before 1517; there 
was all manner of Liberal talk before the sudden seizure of 
power by the States General; there was a challenge of the 
Squires against the Crown beginning in the last Parliaments 
of Elizabeth. It remains true that these forerunners of 
sharp change instruct no one. If they did, perhaps the 
change would not come about. 

We then, to-day, are equally ignorant of the moment and 
the mode wherein and whereby a reaction towards order and 
tradition in art will arise. 

But come it will. And I hope I shall live to see it. It is 
overdue. H. BeE.toc. 


Current Literature 


THE TRAGEDY OF ARLES 


Further Letters of Vincent Van Gogh. 1886-1889. Constable. 
81s. 6d. 

This third and final volume of Van Gogh’s letters to his brother 
Theodore is as full of interest as those which have already 
appeared. It completes one of the most moving testimonies in 
the history of art and of human experience. More space is taken 
up by matters of a technical nature, by picture-making and 
picture-selling, but at the same time there is a quickening of the 
personal rhythm which is interwoven with them. With the 
awful precision of Greek drama the sense of inevitable tragedy 
becomes gradually more acute, and the book, which begins with 
a light-hearted jest at the futility of suicide ends with the letter 
found on Van Gogh after his act of self-destruction. 

He arrived at Arles in February, 1886, after a not very satis- 
factory sojourn in Paris under Theodore’s protection. The 
superficiality of the city and its artists had irked him. He had 
a keen enough feeling for humanity, but the confrontation with 
the work of the impressionists, of Monticelli and of the Japanese 
colour-printers had caused little less than a revolution in his 
ideas as to his own art. The babble across the marble tables of 
the cafés of Montmartre had merely disturbed him, instead of 
solving his problems. He needed a solitude in which to come 
to terms with his urge to creation, and Provence offered one. 
The first impressions of Arles were entirely favourable. It is 
true that the mistral was a nuisance, but the variety and the 
vividness of the southern colour enchanted him, and for a moment 
he almost believed himself in Japan. Even at the expense of 
a little innocent self-deception, he made up his mind to enjoy 
his surroundings—‘t Must I tell the truth and add that the 
Zouaves, the brothels, the adorable little Arlesiennes going to 
their first communion, the people drinking absinthe, all seem 
to me creatures from another world. That doesn’t mean that 
I should feel myself at home in an artistic world, but that I would 
rather humbug myself than feel alone. And I think I should 
feel depressed, if I did not humbug about everything.” 

Unfortunately, he could not humbug himself as easily as he 
imagined. By heredity and disposition he was an evangelist, 
and his art, for all his love of it, never seemed to him a sufficiently 
direct means to the glorification of God. ‘One must content 
one’s self with painting pictures. It is not really living at all, 
but what is one to do? And, indeed, this artistic life, which we 
know is not the real life, seems to me so vital, and one would be 
ungrateful not to be content with it.’ Provence, with all its 
beauty, and the work he was doing there, were only a half- 
measure after all. So began a see-saw in his spirit. At one 
moment art was a specious siren, offering a world of mirage, 
holding back the pilgrim who ought to be following the path 
of salvation in some much more painful manner—-though actually 
in what manner he could never quite make up his mind. But 
the moment afterwards, the whole object of life seemed to resolve 
itself into the transference upon canvas of the wonderful visible 
Nature before his eyes. He could not make up his mind between 
the paint-brush and the scourge. 

As he himself admitted, he was an alien in a strange land. In 
colour and formation the landscape was the direct opposite of 


his grey, flat Holland. And the people, though Goya, Velasquez 
or Fragonard might have painted them, were actuated by motives 
almost incomprehensible to his direct northern mentality. For 
one thing, they had a pettiness in money matters which he could 
not understand. The men, too, like his friend the postman, could 
drink without ill effect in spite of the blazing heat, while even a 
little liquor set his own head in a whirl. The mistral was yet 
another incompatibility, telling definitely on the nerves in the 
long run; but the natives themselves were not immune from 
that. 

These various irritations became more and more acute. Painting 
was the only refuge against them, and in season and out, lashed 
by the wind and seared by the sun, Van Gogh laboured away at 
the canvases which are now the admiration of the world. The 
happiest passages in the letters are those in which he describes 
his subjects to Theodore, or absorbs without after-thought the 
purely visual scenes before him. “I saw a magnificent and 
strange effect this evening. A very big boat, loaded with coal 
on the Rhone, moored to the quay. Seen from above, it was all 
shining and wet with a shower, the water was of a yellowish 
white, and clouded pearl grey, the sky lilac, and barred with 
orange to the west, the town violet. On the boat some poor 
labourers in dirty blue and white came and went, carrying the 
cargoon shore. It was pure Hokusai... .” ‘* Oh, these farm 
gardens, with their lovely big red Provencal roses, and the vines 
and the fig-trees! It is all a poem....” ‘“ Day after day 
it grows richer and richer....” ‘* In my picture of the ‘ Night 
Café’ I have tried to express the idea that the café is a place 
where one can ruin one’s self, run mad, or commit a crime. So 
I have tried to express, as it were, the powers of darkness in a low 
drink shop, by soft Louis XV. green and malachite, contrasting 
with a yellow green and hard blue greens, and all this in an 
atmosphere, like a devil’s furnace, of pale sulphur.” 

It was in one of these moods, when vision was sufficient in 
itself and the delight of the eyes did not seem a sin, that the 
old evangelising urge descended upon him in a gentler form. He 
conceived the idea of receiving other painters into his studio and 
founding with them a new Provengal school. They would make 
their fortunes, and the devoted Theodore’s as well. This scheme 
brought on the culminating disaster. After a good deal of per- 
suasion, Van Gogh induced Gauguin, whose work he admired, 
to join him. But, unfortunately, Gauguin had his own views 
about painting, and as stubborn a personality as Van Gogh. 
Their discussions, says the latter, became “‘ electric,” and, finally, 
in a spasm of exacerbation against himself, his visitor and the 
world in general, Van Gogh cut off one of his own ears and 
exploded into insanity. It was the first of a series of mental 
tempests which swept over him at intervals for the short re- 
maining period of his life. Their actual nature, with its mixture 
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of overwork, despair, sunstroke and epilepsy, is still a matter 
of inquiry among alienists. But few more touching letters have 
been written than those sent off to Theodore during his lucid 
periods. Almost apologetically he refers to the last attack; he 
insists that he is now better and working as hard and as well as 
ever; he is terribly sensible about his own malady and his fellow- 
patients in the asylum. Yet it is impossible for him to escape 
from the shadows in his mind. He still describes the subjects 
upon which he is at work, but they are no longer purely visual 
appearances; within them is the fatal implication of his own 
doom. ‘TI see in this mower—a vague figure fighting like a 
devil in the midst of the heat to get to the end of his task—I see 
the image of death, in the sense that humanity might be the 
corn he is reaping. So it is—if you like—the opposite to that 
sower I tried to do before. But there’s nothing sad in this 
death; it goes its way in broad daylight with a sun flooding 
everything with a light of pure gold.”” Then the mood changed 
with a later picture and the increasing darkness. ‘ They are 
vast stretches of corn under troubled skies, and I did not need 
to go out of my way to try to express sadness and the extreme 
of loneliness.” 

In the end it was perhaps the loneliness which had driven him 
mad and made him shoot himself. He had preached to his 
fellows, and they would not hear; he had painted for them, and 
they would not see. The letters about picture-dealing and making 
money are a palpable pretence to cheer up Theodore. So long 
as he could merely live and pay for paints nothing else mattered 
but the actual painting—the only way in which he could glorify 
his God. And in the letter found upon him after the fatal shot 
is the complaint that his God had forsaken him, and yet the 
acknowledgment that in men like his brother there was a kind 
of futile divinity after all. ‘* Well, my own work, I am risking 
my own life for it and my reason has half foundered in it— 
that’s all right—but you are not among the dealers in men so far 
as I know, and you still choose your side, I think, acting with 
humanity, but what’s the use? ” 


AFGHANISTAN 


Afghanistan: From Darius to Amanullah. By Sir Grorce 
MacMunn. Bell. 21s. 

No one possessing a close acquaintance with the characteristics 
of the Afghans could have felt the slightest surprise at the 
downfall and flight of King Amanullah soon after his return from 
his tour in the West. In the history of Afghanistan rulers 
appear and disappear with bewildering rapidity. Strong men 
have from time to time held sway for years by force of character 
and grim ferocity, when ferocity was demanded; other aspirants 
to rulership have made a speedy and painful exit from a sinful 
world. 

Sir George MacMunn’s book is of great interest in itself, and 
it comes at an opportune moment, considering the bearing of 
events in Afghanistan on the Indian political problems of to-day. 
It is claimed on its behalf that while separate phases of 
Afghanistan’s past have been dealt with in volumes without 
end, hitherto there has been no book that gave the romantic 
and often terrible story as a whole. That, no doubt, is true; 
but it was obviously impossible to do justice to the entire subject 
in 343 pages, and the author has wisely devoted a large proportion 
of his space to events of the more recent past, with some of 
which he is specially qualified to deal. It will probably strike 
many readers of the book as surprising that in the current 
discussions of the future of India, the vital factor represented by 
Afghanistan and the frontier tribes is almost ignored. Yet a 
decade ago a great army of more than 300,000 men was engaged 
across the Indus, on a front of 1,000 miles, in repelling an invasion 
of India planned by none other than the same Amanullah whose 
recent doings in England and grandiose plans were chronicled 
with avidity and often with naive ignorance by newspaper 
correspondents. Nor is the fact remembered by irresponsible 
politicians that the grave disorders created in India by anti- 
British agitators were among the considerations which led 
Amanullah to embark on his wild adventure. 

Sir George MacMunn’s description of modern Afghanistan is 
lucid and informative. As he remarks, just as life in Europe 


to-day must not be judged by the murders, motor accidents, 
fires and other catastrophes which afflict its peoples, so we must 
not imagine that life in Afghanistan is made up of blindings, 


ees, 


coups @état and the gathering of the war standards of the clans, 
The country has certainly made “ progress,”’ as we understand it 
in the West, but it was not prepared for the fatuous innovations 
which its ambitious young king sought to force upon it, 
Amanullah, indeed, would have done well to profit by the advice 
given by his famous grandfather, Abdurrahman, to his 
successors : 

My sons and successors should not try to introduce reforms of 
any kind, in such a hurry as to set people against their ruler, and 
they must bear in mind that in establishing a constitutional 
government, introducing more lenient laws, and modelling education 
upon the system of Western universities, they must adopt all these 
gradually as the people become accustomed to the idea of modern 
innovations. 

There are on record many instances of the ruthless methods 
of Abdurrahman. An incident chronicled by Sir Salter Pyne, 
the engineer who served the Amir for years, is especially gruesome, 
Abdurrahman sent for Pyne one day, and was found by him 
eating 1ce cream on the upper verandah of the palace. Four 
hundred mutinous soldiers from Herat were marched in. ‘ Poke 
their eyes out,” ordered the Amir, and it was done then and 
there. Abdurrahman realised that his methods seemed grim 
and terrible to foreigners. But he had no doubt as to the necessity 
for these methods. ‘* You call me a hard man,” he said, “ but 
I rule a hard people.” 

Afghanistan in his day was, Sir George MacMunn remarks, 
ruled and administered with common sense, but never were 
innovations permitted that were likely to upset religious prejudices 
which the Amir himself despised. The British, Abdurrahman 
declared, had the interests of his country at heart, and the 
welfare of their Indian Empire, he said, was closely bound up 
with Afghanistan. His son, Habibullah, rendered us invaluable 
service during the Great War. In vain was he urged to join in 
a jihad; in vain did a German mission and, what was more 
difficult to resist, a Turkish mission, plead for his aid. The rich 
loot of Hindustan has always made its appeal to the wild spirits 
across the North-West Frontier: but, amid difficulties with his 
own people which can scarcely be exaggerated, Habibullah 
restrained the warlike hordes from attempting a descent on the 
plains of India. Dost Muhammed had met with the same 
problem during the Indian Mutiny. An invasion of India was 
favoured by Afghan public opinion and urged by the mullahs. 
But the Dost proved faithful to the agreement he had entered 
into with us in 1855. The situation, however, was critical and 
at one stage, owing to the ferment in Afghanistan itself and the 
call for troops to proceed south to Delhi, John Lawrence seriously 
considered the advisability of handing over Peshawar to the 
Afghan ruler. 

The present volume was completed prior to the defeat and 
execution of the upstart, ‘‘ Habibullah Ghazi,” as he styled 
himself, and the accession of King Nadir Khan. Whether the 
new king will be able to unite the conflicting factions in the 
Afghan State has yet to be seen, but the situation seems more 
hopeful than it was a few months ago. In reviewing the position 
Sir George MacMunn lays stress on the potentialities of trouble 
that lie in the existence of the group of Soviet States which 
impinge on Afghanistan. Here, certainly, is a factor which 
cannot be ignored, and it may be recalled that during Amanullah’s 
reign, after an affair of outposts, war between Afghanistan and 
Russia appeared at one time imminent. In any event, it is 
obvious that the future of Afghanistan is of great concern to 
India, and we have every reason for desiring that the new king, 
who is a man of mature age and experience, may succeed in 
establishing a strong and enlightened administration. It may 
then be possible to develop the mineral and other resources of 
the country, and thus increase its material prosperity. 

The events of recent years illustrate afresh the vicissitudes 
of kingship in Afghanistan. It was early in 1919 that Habibullah 
Khan was murdered while on a shooting trip north of Jalalabad. 
Nasrullah, his brother, was promptly declared to be his successor. 
But the new Amir’s reign was brief, and he was constrained to 
abdicate in favour of his nephew, Amanullah, whose attempt to 
invade India was soon to lead to the bombing of Jalalabad and 
Kabul by British aeroplanes. It is probable that but few of 
those who witnessed Amanullah’s appearances in London were 
aware of the fact that, less than ten years before, our airmen 
were engaged in dropping on Afghan soil a proclamation calling 
upon the “brave and wise Afghan people” to lend no 
countenance to their ‘* young and inexperienced ” Amir’s attack 
on a friendly country. 
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The new king has had vicissitudes of his own. He occupied 
the position of Commander-in-Chief at the time of Habibullah 
KXhan’s murder, when he was arrested by his own troops. A few 
months later he was in the field as a leader in the campaign 
against India. He is now accepted as a ruler of Afghanistan, 
and the Bacha-i-Saquao, the water-carrier’s son, has met the 
fate which has so often befallen unsuccessful aspirants to regal 
honours in the country of the Afghans. J. Ek. W. 


PURITANISM IN LITERATURE 


Cross-Currents in the English Literature of the Seventeenth 
Century. By H. J. C. Grierson. Chatto and Windus. 
15s. 

When, for any reason, the sense of religion becomes strong, 
there always arises a controversy which, in its crudest form, is 
expressed in the dispute between Sir Toby and Malvolio: ‘* Dost 
thou think, because thou art virtuous, there shall be no more 
cakes and ale?” We find it in all ages. Isaiah, if he had had 
his way, would have put an end to the artistic adornments of the 
ladies of Jerusalem. “Xenophanes, and after him Plato, wished 
to get rid of Homer and Hesiod as teachers of immoral doctrines 
about the gods. St. Peter was an enemy of the art of dress; 
and it does not appear that St. Paul would have retained the 
idols of Athens on account of their beauty. 

The same conflict appears in individual men. If Chaucer’s last 
wishes had been fulfilled, we should have lost Troilus, the Legend, 
and all the most vigorous of the Canterbury Tales. Even Spenser 
regretted that loveliest of all his poems, the Hymn in Honour of 
Beauty. Pascal went even further. He repented having wasted 
his time over his marvellous mathematical discoveries; for ‘* the 
lust of knowledge was as bad as the lust of the flesh.” 

The conflict has nothing to do with the dispute between 
Protestantism and Catholicism, or with that between Anglicanism 
and Dissent. The Cistercians were as grim as the Quakers; 
the Nonjuror Law as severe as Naylor the Muggletonian. 
Newman is here at one with Wesley. It is a matter of the relative 
importance you attach to the next world and to this; and you 
will find it in all countries, in all creeds, and at the most various 
times. In England we know it, very unluckily, by the name of 
the conflict between Puritanism and Humanism; for, in our 
history, it took on its most striking aspect during the hundred 
years in which Puritanism was a power, and it has been 
confused with the great struggle between the Roundheads and 
their enemies, from which it is most important, if clear thinking 
is to be attained, to keep it distinct. 

Professor Grierson’s excellent book deals ably and compre- 
hensively with the “ cross-currents ” of that time as they affected 
the literary art; and his work may be unhesitatingly recom- 
mended, especially in these days, when the utmost ignorance 
seems to prevail as to the real nature of the quarrel, and when 
the rashest generalisations often pass muster as_ profound 
discoveries. His sympathies, as is inevitable in such a man, are 
on the whole with the ‘“ Humanists”; but he is too good a 
scholar, and of too elevated a mind, not to see the strong points 
of the other side. He recognises the frivolity and emptiness of 
Beaumont and Fietcher, and laments the absence of a high 
moral tone in Shakespeare himself. He knows that the Puritan 
detestation of stage-plays was not based on nothing; he has 
some sympathy even with Gosson and Prynne, and much with 
Jeremy Collier. Like Kingsley, he knows that the stage was in 
very truth a “school of abuse”; and he goes further than 
Kingsley in holding that to some extent the plays suffered, even 
in a literary sense, from their license. On the other hand, he 
sees how Milton and Spenser were trammelled by their desire to 
teach a religious lesson; and he thinks that even Bunyan would 
have been better if he had preached a little less. He likes 
Andrewes and Fuller better than Owen and Cartwright. But, 
as far as is humanly possible in such a controversy, he holds the 
balance impartially. It is pretty plain that his ideal is a 
Humanism restrained by Puritanism, or a Puritanism sweetened 
with a dash of Humanism. He speaks with a rare enthusiasm 
of the common sense of Ralph Cudworth; and he appears to 
appreciate the sagacious statesmanship of Cromwell in allowing 
Davenant to bring out a play on condition he called it an opera. 
One of the most pleasing parts of his book is the passage in 
which he shows his understanding of that excellent man and 
sound thinker, John Foster. Foster, like other good men, was 
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perplexed by the “aversion of men of taste to Evangelical 
religion.” Professor Grierson, whether he _ shares Foster's 
perplexity or not, comprehends it; and he comprehends also the 
aversion of Evangelicals to some of the works of ‘ men of taste.” 

There is a moral in this book for the present day, when many 
of the phenomena of 1660 are being repeated. As the reaction 
against the rule of the saints produced E therege and W ycherley, 
so the reaction against Victorianism is producing certain 
works not always of an elevating tendency. If the authors of 
these works would read Professor Grierson, they might perhaps 
see that “‘ this freedom” of theirs may possibly diminish even 
the literary value of their performances. 


ITALO SVEVO 


The Hoax. By Irato Svevo. Translated, with an Introduc- 
tion, by BERYL DE ZoETE. Hogarth Press. 6s. 

Italo Svevo, otherwise Ettore Schmitz, was a business-man of 
mixed Italian and Austrian descent, who lived at Trieste, wrote 
novels and stories, and died there in 1928, still comparatively 
unknown. Meanwhile, however, frequent business visits to 
London had made it essential for him to improve his knowledge 
of the English language and, in doing so, he had developed a 
close intimacy with his English master, a young Irishman named 
James Joyce. From Joyce’s admiration of his novel Senilita 
can be dated the very tardy and gradual spread of Svevo’s 
literary renown. A subsequent novel, La Conscienza di Zeno, 
was translated into French and won instant recognition. An 
English version, Zeno, is to appear early next spring; and, in 
the interval, the same translator has published a masterly 
rendering of his long-short story, The Hoaz. 

This choice, perhaps, was not altogether judicious. The Hoax 
begins slowly, and a reader will be well advised to reserve his 
praise or condemnation until he is at least half-way through. 
Not that The Hoax is heavy or difficult reading. On the con- 
trary, it is almost excessively light, the manner of the telling 
almost excessively unemphatic and the substance anodyne; for 
it begins with the whimsical and discursive account of the 
humdrum existence of an old author—author by conceit though 
business-man by profession—who lives with his invalid brother 
in a quiet back-water of that quietest and dreariest of provincial 
towns, Trieste. Years ago, he had written a novel, * which might 
now be called dead, if what has never been alive can be said to 
die.” Mario thought differently : 

He still had a sort of indolent affection for his novel, and because 
it made some show of having a head and a tail he imagined it to be 
alive. But when it came to fashioning more of those shadowy 
beings, and making them live by sheer force of language, he felt 
a genuine repugnance. It never occurred to him to describe 
a humble sort of life like his ow n, exemplary in conduct and endowed 
with the kind of strength which came from absolute surrender, a 
surrender which permeated his whole being and which he would 
certainly never have thought of as any thing remarkable. ... So 
in the end he gave up writing about human ‘beings and their way of 
life . . . and devoted himself exclusively, or so he thought, to 
animals: he began to write fables. Tiny, rigid mummies—you 
could not even call them corpses, so quite without odour were 
they. 

These fables, of which the story-teller cites a large number, 
compose the only tedious pages of an unusually absorbing little 
book. None the less, they must be tolerated, in as much as they 
suggest the background of Mario’s emotional life. So sluggish, 
so warm, so comfortable, vexed, it is true, by an occasional 
stab of thwarted vanity—but even then agreeably titillated 
more often than genuinely disturbed—Mario seems beyond the 
reach of any emotional upheaval. He has his fables, his brother’s 
affectionate admiration. In short, his happiness is too com- 
plete; and the jealous gods send Gaia, a sharp-nosed, dissipated 
travelling-salesman, to arouse him from his blissful apathy. 

Gaia, with the collaboration of a friend, manages to over- 
turn the whole structure of Mario’s inner life, thrusting in his 
lever at the spot where Mario is most unprotected, the reputation 
of his forgotten novel. It is 1918; the War is finished, Trieste 
is reverting to Italy, and, amid the general chaos, it is not hard 
to persuade Mario that Gaia’s friend, a German commercial 
traveller, is a representative of the great Viennese publisher, 
Westermann, and that Westermann is anxious to acquire the 
European rights of his novel and has offered him the fabulous 
sum of two “hundred thousand kronen. We cannot anticipate 
here the events which follow. Seldom has the devouring vanity 





of authorship been more delicately and ruthlessly exposed. 
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Never have we read a description, fuller or more poignant, of 
one of those moods of exceptional credulity into which persons, 
normally hard-headed, are sometimes precipitated when the 
nature of the hoax happens to coincide with the fulfilment of a 
private and long-cherished day-dream. Svevo dwells ironically 
upon Mario’s frantic attempt to re-write his book for publication, 
on his habit of reading it aloud every evening to his brother, his 
brother’s desperate struggles to keep awake, his failure, their 
quarrel, the revolution in Mario’s life and standards, the deteriora- 
tion of Mario’s character, finally, upon the dramatic effects of 
the unmasking. The theme would lend itself to caricature, 
but none of these points have been over-stressed. Svevo’s method 
is exquisitely humane; the quietness and smoothness of his 
method becomes its chief beauty. We look forward to Zeno 
with feelings of the keenest interest. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The English Tradition of Education. By Cyrit, Norwoop, M.A., 
D.Lit., Headmaster of Harrow School. Murray. 10s. 6d. 

The public schools of England, like many venerable English 
institutions, have had to run the gauntlet of our critical age. 
They are still fashionable, indeed, and they are full; for if Dean 
Inge’s poor professional classes cannot afford the fees, the 
novi homines can. But the development of State-provided educa- 
tion, and the social and political changes of recent years, have 
challenged the supremacy of the public schools, and even spread 
doubts and distrust of their ideals and methods. Those, there- 
fore, who believe in the public school tradition will welcome this 
defence by a man of the highest repute not merely as a school- 
master, but as an educational reformer, as a liberal thinker and 
an idealist. It is a defence, however, which offers chastisement 
as well as comfort to the faithful, for Dr. Norwood attacks 
many cherished abuses. As for the heathen, we doubt whether 
they will be converted by his arguments. Mr. Bertrand Russell, 
with whom he has a stiff bout, assuredly will not. 

Five elements, we are told, go to make up our great tradition. 
These are religion, discipline, culture, athletics, and service, on 
each of which Dr. Norwood has many interesting, some profound, 
and some highly questionable, things to say. Dr. Norwood 
believes that religion must be the foundation of all the rest, and 
by religion he means in practice the services of the Church of 
England conducted in a plain, wholesome, Protestant fashion. 
He dissents strongly from the view that attendance at these 
services should be voluntary. The objection to compulsory 
chapels, he says, is 

an idle one, put into boys’ heads by their elders. ... They do 

not regard attendance at chapel as compulsory any more than 

attendance in the classroom at certain hours; it is what they are 
at school for. 

“* No doubt,” the critics (including some sincere Christians) may 
answer, ‘‘but is this sort of church parade, even though the 
hymns and the music and the sermons are all as good as Dr. 
Norwood would have them, really the foundation of virtue for 
the battalions of boys who take part init? It may be harmless, 
it may be proper, it may even be necessary for the discipline of 
a great boarding school. But has it the high spiritual value 
which Dr. Norwood claims for it ? ” 

In his views of discipline Dr. Norwood steers a middle course 
between the old and the new. He believes in rules, which should 
be obeyed and not criticised. But he would have a good deal 
of authority delegated to the boys themselves—only to prefects 
and captains, however, for “democracy” in the schools he 
regards as 

mere idle wasting of time. The business of a school is to work, 

and to get on with its life without bothering about Whys and 

Wherefores, and abstract justice, and the democratic principle. 

He approves of the rod, so long as it is moderately and justly 
used, whether by masters or ‘‘ House captains.” Caning, he 
says, is a quick and effective form of punishment, and it is not 
felt by English boys to be a degradation. (That is certainly 
true of public school boys, at any rate.) On the subject of 
athletics Dr. Norwood is rather more critical. He wants to 
foster the “ team-spirit,” but he does not regard all games as 
equally good for this purpose. Rugby football should be given 
pride of place—and we, for our part, do not quarrel with him 
there. Nor do we disagree that all boys should learn to swim, 
and even to box, though this may seem a little more doubtful. 


But where he is undoubtedly right is in his protests, not merely 
against the spirit of professionalism, but against the “ un- 
English” view of sport that is cutting deep into the national 
mind : 

It is the view that all sport is competitive, designed to be a 
spectacle of gladiatorial character, and to demonstrate the one 
team or individual who may be acclaimed as the best. It is the 
spirit which gloats breathlessly over international contests, and sees 
the signs of national decadence if England does not win every 
championship in every game. It would not matter if England did 
not win any championship in any game. England taught the 
world to play games, and the spirit in which they should be played, 

That is a hard saying, but it is a salutary one. 

When he deals with “culture,” Dr. Norwood argues, as a 
brilliant classical scholar and a “Greats” man_ naturally 
would, for the humanities. But he is not one of those who 
believe that Latin and Greek are the sole constituents of a liberal 
education ; and he deplores particularly the false quarrel between 
the humanities and science. On the more general question of 
what the culture imparted in the schools really amounts to, he 
is far from happy. He admits that there is truth in a remark 
once made by Professor Whitehead that “‘ the typical product 
of the public school was a boy who had learned to be ignorant 
in a variety of subjects.” That is partly the fault of the prepara- 
tory schools, partly of the public schools, partly of the parents— 
and particularly, perhaps, it is due to the rigid and stupid system 
of examinations (‘‘ Common Entrance ”’ above all) and cramming, 
in which the educational world has clamped itself. On this 
subject Dr. Norwood has, as all schoolmasters know, very strong 
views, and very sound views too, we think. 

But the book is not confined to the public boarding schools, 
The day schools, both secondary and elementary, are surveyed— 
the latter especially with sympathy and appreciation. And 
finally, Dr. Norwood becomes eloquent on his faith and hopes 
for the future. Into his discussion of democracy and nation- 
ality, of socialism and individualism, of Europe and America, 
we have no space to enter. We can only promise the reader 
that he will find it as sincere and as provocative as the rest of the 
book. 


LIVINGSTONE 


Livingstone. By the Rev. R. J. Camppett. Benn. 21s. 


The number of books on Livingstone, both as a great missionary 
and even greater traveller, is so large that one may doubt if there 
is room for another, even when it contains the regulation tithe of 
‘** hitherto unpublished ” material. Dr. Campbell’s new matter is 
interesting enough. He had, for instance, access to the corre- 
spondence with Horace Waller ; there is an account of Livingstone’s 
quarrel with his one and only missionary associate; and his 
unhappy relations with the Boers—which led him to seek new 
unhampered ground—are described in some detail. An entry 
in a locked journal covering the period of the Zambesi expedition 
makes it clear that it was Livingstone himself who asked to be 
employed in an official capacity and not as the agent of a mis- 
sionary society. But all this material, interesting as it is, is of 
no great importance: it reaffirms what is already pretty well 
known about his work and character. If there is to be a new life 
of Livingstone one feels that it must embody a new attitude. 
We are not asking for the Stracheyesque biography of ironic 
denigration, but for a work that will take all the facts of the 
white man’s relationship with the African negro and put them in 
the new historical perspective that our day demands. Dr. 
Coupland’s book on Kirk is an excellent hint of the kind of thing 
that ought to be done for Livingstone. 

The nineteenth century was better qualified to exalt him as a 
religious philanthropist than we are to-day. He is more interesting 
to us as an historical monument upon which many significant 
inscriptions may be read. He was a symbol of that curious 
blending of humanitarianism and aggressive imperialism, founded 
on the belief that English civilisation and Christianity were 
interchangeable terms, which was the artless ideal of his time. 
Dr. Campbell, while he is aware of the naivety of Livingstone’s 
peculiar fervour, would seem, like Livingstone, to have no doubts. 
It would b- interesting to trace the modification which travel 
made in his ideas. He was to learn that immediate conversion 
would be impossible. Dr. Campbell quotes Livingstone’s 


conviction, for instance, that ‘‘the cause of Christ will be 
better advanced by emigration than by missionaries. . . . In 
the opening chapters of Missionary Travels he gives emphatic 
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expression to it in the challenging statement that the promotion 
of commerce would do more good than the missionary with the 
Bible under his arm.” He offered two thousand pounds towards 
assisting British families to colonise the shores of Lake Nyassa 
which has now become, in Dr. Campbell’s words, “‘ one of the most 
prosperous coffee and cotton producing areas in the world, and 
nowhere have the natives made more gratifying response to the 
appeal of the Gospel.” On the subject of sexual morality there 
was not, characteristically enough, the same willingness to 
compromise. Would our own polygamous society be convinced 
of the necessity of admonishing the “ backsliders” of the 
Bechuana community who, when discovered to be indulging in 
‘“* very excessive impurity ” although converted, refused to make 
known one another’s sins? 

But whatever attitudes may be adopted to Livingstone’s work, 
the greatness of his character is now unchallenged. That 
remains even when his obvious faults of ruthlessness, incapacity 
for leadership and blank obstinacy are admitted, as Dr. Campbell, 
with commendable impartiality, admits them here. This book is 
detailed, informative, and moving; but what an amazing psycho- 
logical study, set against its duly unsentimentalised historical 
background, remains to be written ! 


CRUSADERS’ COAST 


Crusaders’ Coast. Benn. 10s. 6d. 

During the Palestine campaign, Edward Thompson, of the 
Leicestershires, made great use of his fine knowledge of flowers, 
and love for old traditions; and eleven years after the war was 
ended, seeing how ruthlessly the hand of the improver had been 
to work, he wrote a book, in which he took upon himself the 
duties, if not the extreme title, of a Crusader delivering the 
Holy Land from the Turks of Progress. 

In spite of Allenby and Maude, and frequent glimpses of the 
Arabs, these vanishing beauties of the Holy Land form the 
principal subject of Crusaders’ Coast; and in the preface of his 
rather original war book the author suggests a Palestine 
Preservation Trust. Dr. Thompson writes revealingly of a 
country which the map-makers have always painted yellow, the 
colour of sand. ‘‘ We jested,”’ he says, in his chapter on Carmel, 
‘** about the place of our campaigning being ‘ a land of milk and 
honey.’ Yet, when the tide of success carried men out of the 
miserable desert-plains, they began to see with wonder how 
many features of beauty remained; and few can have reached 
Galilee or Lebanon without finding they had learned to love a 
country so richly and variously attractive.” 

The truth is, these ‘“‘ features of beauty’ become paramount 
in the reader’s mind; the War is nowhere; the name of Allenby 
is heard, but it is a gun booming distantly in the hills. This 
queer, wandering book is not a war book at all: it is an extra- 
ordinarily fruitful garden of thistles and mints, lentisk, styrax, 
terebinth, cistus, and many others of an equally frigid array of 
crystalline syllables; and especially of the more familiar meadow- 
flowers. Certainly, it starts with Lena Ashwell’s Concert Party. 
Men are waiting, eternally waiting. But Edward Thompson 
cannot wait as long for his flowers : 


By Epwarp THOMPSON. 


Three days we camped on the Ludd hills, which were still beautiful 
with the spring flowers. Anemone was finished, tulip was fading. 
But there were lupins, blue, white, and yellow, a small pink stock, 
birdsfoot trefoil, mignonettes, mauve vetches, borage, ragged robin 
and other campions, red clover, cranesbills, germander speedwell, 
grape-hyacinth, blue iris, aliums of many kinds. . . 

These flower-pieces of his are a little more in evidence, but not 
more wistfully painted, than the pictures of the country’s 
traditional shrines. ‘* This is how to secure the most wonderful 
and interest-crammed hour the whole world can give you,” says 
he, threading his way through the Jaffa Gate at Jerusalem, where 
the early markets and shop-booths are. Whereupon, the author 
wanders forth upon the old Biblical story. As he tells it, it seems 
neither very old, nor very young; perhaps that is because he 
pauses now and again to notice the well-grown hawthorn, or the 
swifts flying : things that are being renewed every year. Alas! 
there are things that cannot live again, even in legend. ‘ Syrian 
coppice is perhaps the loveliest on earth ... but it is being 
rapidly swept away . . . for the hideous terraced vineyards.” 

It is a varied entertainment that the author has given us; 
a bundle of turns. Twice, instead of a chapter, he gives us a 
verse. There is a trip across Galilee; a journey up the Nazareth 
road (“I wanted to see the flowers which Christ had known in 


his boyhood ’’); an account of the Palestine crocodile; a note 
on fauna. And when the curtain rises again, the scene is Syria, 
the date is 1927, and we are panting, climbing, stooping in the 
Dog River caves. 

But the channels and chambers and pulpit galleries of the 
Dog River caves are things that no man can destroy. It is the 
beauty among the old shrines, the profusion of flowers, that the 
author has championed throughout his pages. There are many 
illustrations by Mr. C. E. Hughes, lightly-drawn pen-and-ink 
sketches, catching all the sunlight of the country, but rather 
lacking in the depth that would have been so appropriate to 
Dr. Thompson’s English, which is rich and firm, of every degree 
of texture, and often very rhythmical. The book is beautifully 
bound, in canvas boards of a colour highly suitable to the country 


between them, yet also a little distressing—the colour of blood 
and sand. 


EARLY BANKING 


The Early History of Banking in England. By R. D. Ricnarps, 
King. 15s. 

Banking, as a separate trade with a recognised province of its 
own, developed in England in the course of the seventeenth 
century. There had been great banks on the Continent well 
before this—in the Italian cities, in Germany, and at Amsterdam. 
And there were, in Elizabethan England, financiers who per- 
formed many of the functions of bankers, and may easily be 
mistaken for real bankers unless their operations are very closely 
scrutinised. These Elizabethan financiers, however, neither 
accepted deposits against which cheques could be written, nor 
issued notes, nor created credits on a fiduciary basis—and these 
are the characteristic activities of banking in the modern sense 
of the word. All these things the London goldsmiths, the real 
founders of the English banking system, came to do in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, if not earlier; and they thus 
prepared the way for the creation of the Bank of England in 
1694, and for its gradual assumption of the role of central banker 
to the Government and to the financial community generally. 

Dr. Richards, in his most interesting survey of seventeenth- 
century banking developments, has used a great deal of material 
which has not been worked over by previous writers. In addition 
to drawing on the copious pamphlet literature of the period, he 
has had access to the records of the Bank of England itself, and 
of those modern banks and similar institutions which are the 
direct descendants of the goldsmith-bankers of the Cromwellian 
and Restoration eras. He is able, consequently, to throw a 
great deal of fresh light on seventeenth-century banking methods. 
In general, the results of his study are to emphasise the part 
played by native English financiers in the development of banking, 
as‘compared both with Jews and with Dutchmen and other 
foreign migrants from Amsterdam and other continental financial 
centres. Dr. Richards makes it plain, not only that the gold- 
smiths had created a highly developed banking system some 
time before the coming of the Bank of England, but also that 
in the Bank of England itself native English finance played from 
the outset the dominant part. Less novel, but no less interesting, 
is the stress which he lays on the necessities of State as both 
furthering and hampering the evolution of banking methods. 
Before the Bank of England was created in order to finance a 
loan to the State, the goldsmith-bankers had been regularly 
occupied in advancing their clients’ money in order to meet the 
Government’s needs; and many of their financial methods arose 
directly out of their dealings with the State at a time of exceptional 
financial stress and dislocation. 

The bank-note and the cheque are the two most characteristic 
tokens of modern banking. The older bill of exchange has 
played a vital part in the evolution of modern financial methods ; 
but it is less directly connected with banking proper. Dr. 
Richards shows the gradual introduction of the note and the 
cheque into the practice of seventeenth-century banking by the 
goldsmiths, and brings out clearly the extent to which these 
devices were imitations of expedients already adopted by the 
State in its desperate efforts to find ready money in anticipation 
of the yield of future taxation. The evolution of the bank-note 


from a mere non-transferable deposit receipt, and of the cheque 
from a mere authorisation to pay, can be traced clearly in his 
work. 

In effect, Dr. Richards deals only with the seventeenth century. 
He provides some introductory study of Tudor financial con- 
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ditions; and he also includes in his book a brief and unsatisfying 
chapter on the developments of the eighteenth century. But 
his original study is confined to seventeenth-century records; 
and the value of his book lies in the light which it throws on 
this formative period of British banking history. Included in 
his survey is a useful study of the various Land Bank projects 
of the last decade of the seventeenth century, and of the early 
years of the Bank of England, while it was still struggling to 
establish itself as the bank among a host of actual or projected 
rivals. 

The general impression which the book leaves is one of highly 
developed commercial organisation, combined with an extreme 
uncertainty of method in the financial sphere. At the beginnings 
of banking, the idea of the need for liquidity of assets, which is 
a commonplace of modern British banking, was not at all easy 
to grasp—or projects such as the various Land Banks would never 
have received a serious hearing. The goldsmith-bankers seem, 
however, to have grasped this idea at a very early stage; and 
the points that stand out most clearly on the survey are, first, 
the scale and complexity of their operations even before the 
“ Glorious Revolution,” and, secondly, the degree in which they 
pioneered and prepared the way for the development of modern 
banking technique. In a concluding chapter, Dr. Richards opens 
up an interesting discussion of the economic, political and 
religious environment in which seventeenth-century banking 
grew up. Puritanism contributed to its rise, and so did the 
wars of William III. But in the main, modern banking grew 
out of the expanding commercial needs of the time, and owed 
its rise, not to foreign financiers importing continental methods, 
but to native Englishmen who devised new expedients in order 
to meet new needs. 


THE « ELIZABETHAN EXPERIMENT ” 


The Monstrous Regiment. 
and Ward. 7s. 6d. 

The subtitle of this book would have us believe that it is about 
Queen Elizabeth. It is not. The “heroine” is the Roman 
Catholic Church and the villainess the Church of England, or, 
as our author calls it, the Elizabethan experiment. So we are 
shown how and why Elizabeth with ‘a new and an unheard of 
insolence’ foisted the Reformation on a singularly unwilling 
England, Elizabeth, who “ was really all but an atheist, and 
would pursue whatever religious policy might seem to be to her 
convenience,” as well she might, if indeed she would sit at all 
on the uncomfortable throne of England. On the other hand, 
we are not shown the London mob burning the crucifixes that 
Elizabeth tried to reinstate, though Mr. Hollis admits that such 
Protestants as there were in England were exceedingly zealous. 
The majority of the English governing classes in Tudor times 
were atheists, he maintains, and a few paragraphs further on he 
speaks of Catholicism as “the normal Englishman’s religion.” 
But his subtly distorted account of the “‘ monstrous regiment ”’ 
of Elizabeth, or rather Elizabeth’s ministers, is on the whole 
less painful than the generalisations with which he has peppered it. 


By Curistopner Hous. Sheed 


” 


Most men so wholly worship success that they very easily come 
to think that whatever is strong ought to be strong. 

For theological differences she (Elizabeth) had that scorn which 
it is common to find in those who possess a certain culture but lack 
any deep capacity for thought. 

A great deal of scholarship has gone to the making of this 
wearisome and humourless book; nor is it until the last chapter 
that the reader will find his patience rewarded. Supposing the 
** experiment” had failed? Supposing Elizabeth had not suc- 
ceeded in forcing Protestantism down the unwilling throats of 
her subjects? The monarchy would have survived—as against, 
presumably, the constitutional monarchy; “ all mineral rights 
would have remained vested in the Crown”; the growth of 
industrialism would have been slower; we should have no 
unemployment problem; our Empire would be smaller, ‘* more 
definitely cultural ’’; England and Ireland would be one nation; 
Spain would have reimposed her rule upon the Dutch; Pro- 
testantism would have perished utterly. 

That conception of international law, to which we in our terror 
are now trying to grope back our way, feebly and with no coherent 
philosophy to guide us, was obliterated from men’s minds by this 
cheerful, happy nationalism, of which the Elizabethan state offered 
the supreme and most successful example. The spiritual unity of 
Europe was broken in the sixteenth century. Had it not been for 
the success of the Elizabethan experiment, the attempt to break 
it would have failed. 


There would have been no corruption of eighteenth-century 
French Catholicism, no atheist bishops, and, above all, no war, 
Wars, which their participants did not think of as religious at all, 


would have been impossible, had the religious condition of Europe 
been different. 


Our prophet concludes with a sigh : 


Man is but feeble and fallible and, if he escapes one crime and 
blunder, he soon plunges into another. Even if England had sur- 
vived the menace of the Reformation, something else would have 
gone wrong. We should have had troubles enough. There would 
have been no golden age. 

And Mr. Hollis is perfectly serious. A few such books would have 
helped Elizabeth to make a nation of atheists into rabid 
Protestants. 


A DAY IN EGYPT, 1360 Be. 


The Private Life of Tutankhamen. 
Routledge. 15s. 


“If the political history of Egypt remains a half-closed book 
to us,’ says Professor Reinach in the preface which he contributes 
to this imaginative survey of Egyptian life in the days of 
Tutankhamen, “ it is not so with the history of her civilisation.” 
It is this civilisation, at the height of its greatest magnificence, 
that Mlle. Tabouis recovers for us in her story of the court of 
an unimportant and almost unknown Pharaoh, the discovery of 
whose undisturbed tomb in November, 1922, has given him 
posthumous fame denied to the very greatest of his predecessors. 

Mile. Tabouis opens her story with a description of Egypt under 
Amenophis IV.—Akhnaten—and his queen Nefertiti, the 
daughter of Dushratta the Mittanian King. We see the court 
transferred from Thebes to the new capital, Akhetaten (Tell el- 
Amarna), where the Pharaoh sets up the worship of the one god, 
Aten—the first monotheism in the history of the ancient world. 
At this religious court Tutankhamen, presumably the son of 
the Pharaoh by a secondary wife, was brought up with the girl 
children of Nefertiti, to one of whom he was married, and in whose 
right he was to reign. We see the heretic Pharaoh, busy with his 
religious observances and persecutions, neglecting his great 
inheritance; and presently dying, bequeathing to his successor a 
great empire in rebellion, and the powerful priesthood of Amen 
agitating for the return of the monarchy to Thebes and the old 
religion. Only for a little while can Tutankhamen hold out, 
and soon we see him and his court deserting the new capital and 
returning to Thebes. The imaginative story of his journey up 
the Nile to the great city is well told, and the descriptions of the 
city itself, the greatest and most famous of the ancient world, 
are admirably done. But the best is to follow. 

This is a day in the life of the Pharaoh. We see the Vizier 
passing through the city on his way to the palace, and noting for 
himself the behaviour of the people in the streets, in the market- 
place and in the beer shops. The boy king is awakened to 
salutations as if he were himself the risen sun. We see him 
surrounded by the officials of his court, receiving foreign am- 
bassadors, generals returned from service, notables of the city. 
From the hall of audience he goes in his state chariot to the 
great Temple at Karnak to consult with the gods, and as he passes 
he sees, but with indifferent eyes, a tumultuous crowd of workmen 
clamouring for an increase in their wages—paid, of course, in 
kind. The religious rites observed, Tutankhamen passes to the 
place where his court is sitting to settle disputes and try 
criminals, and there he pronounces the ritual formula to judges 
and accused. Thence he returns to the palace, for it is high 
noon and Thebes is settling down to its siesta. Later he will 
hold an investiture and perhaps entertain at a great banquet 
his officers and such tributary princes and envoys that may be 
at his court. He will preside at the great table with his male 
guests, the Queen at a smaller table with the ladies of the court 
and foreign princesses. Dancing girls and singing girls and 
acrobats will entertain the company. Then follows a reception 
with the royal pair on their thrones receiving the compliments of 
their guests. Then, again, in solitary state he will sit to receive 
tribute. In the evening he will go hunting in his great hunting 
chariot, and once more we have the street scenes described as 
he drives through the city and suburbs out into the open country. 
There gazelle and antelope and perhaps a lion will fall to his 
bow and spear; until darkness falls and he returns to his palace 
and to rest, for he will be up again at dawn, when the daily round 
will be repeated. 


By G. R. Tasoutis, 
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It is not history, yet it is compiled from a hundred unprejudiced 
sources; from pictures and models and inscriptions, void of all 
secondary thought, that tell us how the Egyptian people from 
Pharaoh downwards lived their lives from day to day. As an 
introduction to a more serious study of Egypt, the book deserves 
all the praise Professor Reinach bestows upon it. It may be, 
of course, that Mile. Tabouis stresses unduly this or that side of 
Egyptian life, especially as it conflicts with modern Western 
inhibitions and prohibitions. It may be that she is a little 
inclined to underestimate the morality of the Egyptians. The 
good Egyptian was, at any rate, kind, and considerate of others. 
Probably there is no better morality ; anyway it, and the religion 
that fostered it, sustained the Egyptian culture for five millenniums. 


THE BLACKMAILER’S ART 


Blackmailers and Co. 
Confidence Crooks 


Werner Laurie. 


By J.C. Exits. Selwynand Blount. 15s. 
and Blackmailers. By 
7s. 6d. 

The first of these two is a book of shocking revelations—so 
shocking that no hint of the real identity of the blackmailers’ 
victims can be given. They can only appear, as they have 
appeared so often, as a Girl of Good Family, a Man about Town, 
a Clerk in Holy Orders, and so on. More precise identification, 
of course, would be embarrassing for the victims of the various 
blackmailing gangs with which London—little as we may have 
suspected it—is infested. At least this book should serve as a 
warning to the unsophisticated, to those not so familiar with the 
wicked ways of the underworld as Mr. Ellis is. Lack of proper 
caution, too great a readiness to get into conversation with a chatty 
stranger or to go to the aid of beauty in distress, any of these 
amiable weaknesses may land the victim in the hands of such a 
syndicate of villainy as the Chelsea Gang whose doings are here 
exposed with a remarkable knowledge of their methods. Those 
methods involved taking a good house in Chelsea and furnishing 
it in a style not unbefitting the residence of a millionaire. But 
the rewards of villainy are evidently sometimes commensurate 
with the risks. That house in Chelsea ‘ was worth at least one 
thousand pounds a month to the two men and two women who 
ran it’’—for the entertainment, and subsequent blackmail, of 
unwary visitors from the provinces. And that is only one method 
of the blackmailer. His (or her) ways would seem to be legion. 
Even in these days of sex equality, for instance, a young man had 
better pause before he agrees to spend a week-end in Paris with 
the unconventional girl of good family. It may sound merely a 
** lark’; but the sequel may be a visit from a smooth-tongued but 
relentless blackmailer. In one such case, Mr. Ellis assures us, 
the victim, a millionaire’s son, was mulcted of £30,000. The best 
blackmailers, as this book shows, fly at high game. 

Mr. Tozer’s book is a compendium of crime, with the various 
tricks of confidence men, blackmailers and petty swindlers con- 
veniently arranged for reference, each under its own heading. So 
if one feels doubtful of the bona fides of the man who calls ‘** to 
disinfect the telephone,” or of the man who happens to have some 
good cigars for sale very cheap, a glance at Mr. Tozer’s catalogue 
may help us to make up our minds—and save our money. 


Bast Tozer. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Survey of the Financial Aspects of Elementary Education. 
J.Cortetr. King and Son. 10s. 6d. 

Very little has been written, outside the covers of Blue Books and 
volumes of official circulars and memoranda, about the economic aspects 
of our public educational system. State and local expenditure on 
education have both grown rapidly; but very few people, apart from 
the actual administrators, have any real knowledge of the basis on 
which State education grants are paid, or of the difliculties involved 
in working out any satisfactory basis of grant aid. Mr. Corlett’s book 
is not lively reading—no book on so technical a subject could well be 
that—but it does embody a great deal of very useful information and 
raise a most interesting discussion upon a problem that is certain to 
be widely discussed in the very near future. The raising of the school- 
leaving age is bound to bring up again the entire question of educational 
grants, and of the basis on which they are to be paid; for clearly the 
Local Authorities will expect the State to bear the major part of the 
new costs involved in the change, and the question of the proper basis 
of the grant aid will have to be thrashed out afresh. Mr. Corlett 
favours a Block Grant system, not in the sense of a Fixed Block Grant 
unaffected by local expenditure, but in the sense of a grant not allocated 
to particular parts of the education service, or varying in amount for each 
part of the service so aided, but rather fixed on a uniform basis for 
all the major items of expenditure treated as a whole. He holds 


By 


that, for the ‘**‘ Block Percentage ” Grant, a new formula will have to 
be worked out, so as to give the authorities in the poorer areas an 
increased amount of help—possibly on lines not greatly different from 
those adopted for other local government services in the recent Act 
of the last Government. 

In addition to this illuminating discussion of present problems, Mr, 
Corlett includes in his book a useful survey of the gradual growth of 
State aid to elementary education during the past century, from the 
early building grants to the Bill and Lancaster Societies to the general 
system of State-aided education inaugurated in 1870. He does not 
write well, and much of his book is occupied with almost purely factual 
chronicle. But he has digested as well as absorbed his information ; 
and the later sections, in which he discusses future policy, show a clear 
grasp of the real issues involved. The appearance of the volume is 
especially opportune in view of the big financial issues which are 
bound to be raised in the forthcoming Government Bill. 


Ancient Rites and Ceremonies. 
Rivers. 10s. 6d. 


To those who seek a popular scientific introduction to the rituals, 
social, religious or magical, of primitive peoples, or to the curious 
survivals of these to be observed in highly civilised communities, 
this otherwise interesting book will prove a dangerously misleading 
guide. On the other hand, taken for what it really is, a paraphrased 
anthology of travellers’ tales, it has its points. Here, indeed, wiil 
be found gathered from many sources the tales told by old voyagers 
who sailed the seven seas, and noted innocently and generally in- 
correctly the strange customs of the peoples with whom they traded 
or at whose ports or villages they touched. Some of their observa- 
tions, of course, have been borne out by later research, and occasionally 
their guesses at truth got very near to reality, but it is for their 
liveliness of narration rather than accuracy of report that we go to 
them to-day, and, so going, find the naivety of their yarns an added 
attraction. Mrs. Murray retells these tales quite agreeably but without 
criticism. Moreover, she gives us a full bibliography of her authorities, 
but as only very few of them are scientifically respectable, her history, 
ethnography and anthropology must as a rule be taken with a grain 
of salt. 


By Grace Keira Murray. Alston 


His Royal Highness The Duke of Connaught and Strathearn. 
Major-General Sir GreorGr Aston, K.C.B. Harrap. 21s. 


The biographer of a living Royalty needs the nicest judgment, and 
it can be said of Sir George Aston in this “life and intimate study of 
the Duke of Connaught,” that his judgment is never at fault. Without 
triviality or intrusiveness he does give us the intimate study he 
promises, and it is this intimacy which is the justification of the book. 
If Sir George adds nothing to the known facts of the Duke’s career as 
soldier or as the Monarch’s representative at home, abroad and in the 
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finest judges of wine alive. That implies that 
he is also a connoisseur of food. It is 
precious little good knowing what is the best 
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it . . . and Mr. Simon’s book is intended 
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wisely, temperately, and enjoyably.” 
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VINIANA: A book of wine facts and fancies 
By C. W. BERRY. Illustrated. 10s. net. 


Manchester Guardian :—“ All who read this book will enjoy the 
bouquet of its charm, its wit and its wisdom.”’ 


MEDIZ VAL LATIN LYRICS 21s. net. 
By HELEN WADDELL , autiior of “The Wandering Scholars.” 
Text and translation are on opposite pages, with notes on the author 
of the poem where author is known, or, where it is anonymous, on the 
inanuscript and monastery that preserved it. 

SIR CECIL SPRING RICE’S LETTERS 
A Record edited by STEPHEN GWYNN, 2 vols. 30s. net. 
J. A. H. Marriott in The Fortnightly Review :—‘‘ Of how few books 
can one say that they are wholly delightful? And of how few men? 
Yet here is a book of which one can and must say it; and here is a man.” 


CLEMENCEAU’S IN THE EVENING OF 
MY THOUGHT 2 vols 30s. net. 


Times :—“ At the age of 86 he is handing over to us the sum of his 
wisdom, the fruit of his ripest meditations upon the problem of life. 
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Dominions, he sets out those facts justly and agreeably, and brings 
to bear upon them little sidelights of character that give them added 
significance, It has always been the Duke’s wish as a soldier to be 
treated as other officers of his rank are treated, without any reference 
to his royalty, and one of the best stories of the book relates how, 
when he and the Duchess were driving past the lines of one of the 
regiments at Aldershot, the guard turned out, presented arms, and 
gave the Royal salute. The Duke stopped the carriage and, beckoning 
to the Irish sergeant in command of the guard, said: “ Weren’t you 
told that I was only to receive the salute as a general officer?” “ Yes, 
sorr,” said the Irish sergeant, with a twinkle in his eye, “ but we 
didn’t turn out to you, but to the Duchess!’ The Duke rode on 
without a word. His first thought was always the welfare of his men, 
and the improvement in the private’ s lot during his tenure of any 
military post was most marked. As an old sergeant once told 
the Duchess: ‘A fine soldier he was, miss—ma’am. Beg pardon, 
your Highness. Keen as mustard, in fact. He couldn’t have been 
better if I'd had the drilling of him meself.” Nor has age dulled the 
edge of his keenness. 


The Rosetta Stone in the British Museum. By Sir E. A. Watus 
Bunce. Religious Tract Society. 12s. 6d. 

The discovery of the so-called Rosetta Stone with its bilingual 
record of a Decree of the Council of Priests at Memphis, dated 196 B.c., 
is and must always remain the most outstanding event in the science 
of Egyptology. For the stone, of course, is the key whereby was 
unlocked for us the history of Egypt as it is told in the hieroglyphic 
texts and inscriptions. In this interesting story of its discovery and 
gradual decipherment, we are given the fullest description of the 
Decree, commemorating the early years of the reign of Ptolemy V. 
(Epiphanes), that has yet been prepared for the general reader. But 
the book is more than that: it is a primer of Egyptology which 
intending students will find most useful as an introduction to the 
written language of Ancient Egypt. Here we get the whole Decree 
as it figures on the Stone printed in its three versions : Hieroglyphics, 
Demotic script, and the Greek of which the Egyptian versions are not 
so much translations as close paraphrases—a fact which was not at 
first recognised by those who essayed the literal decipherment of the 
Egyptian texts. Another stumbling-block was the assumption of the 
deciphere rs that hieroglyphics always stood for words or ideas, whereas 
many of them were used also as true letters. We see here an alphabet 
in the making. It is a fascinating story that Sir Ernest has to tell, 
and his method of presentation is admirable: first, we have an English 
translation of the Greek text, then the Greek text itself, next an 
English rendering of the Demotic, followed by a transliteration of the 
Demotic, then an English version of the Hieroglyphics text, and 
finally in parallel lines the Hieroglyphics, a word for word transliteration, 
and the English translation. 
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Goodbye to all that. An autobiography by ROBERT GRAVES. 


Memoirs of General Wrangel. The last Commander-in-Chief of the Russian Nationa 
Army. Translated by SOPHIE GOULSTON, B.A. Williams and Norgate. 21s. 


Philip soot ae : An Impartial Portrait. By “‘ Ephesian ” (C. E. BECHHOFER ROBERTS). 
Jasse 78. 6 


Slavery. By a SIMON. 


Cape. 10s. 6d. 


With a Preface by her husband, the Rt. Hon. Sir 
JOHN SIMON, K.C.V.O. Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 


Captain Scott. By STEPHEN GWYNN. Golden Hind Series. Lane. 12s, 6d. 


Fables. By T. F. Powys. With four drawings by GILBERT SPENCER. 
edition. Chatto and Windus. 25s. 


Australia and the British Commonwealth. By the Hon. J. G. 
a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. S. M. Bruck, C.H., P.C. Macmillan. 


Ten Ladies of Joy. By GEORGE RYLEY ScotTr. Harleian Press. 21s. 


Limited 


LATHAM, K.C. With 
7s. 6d. 


Robert Edwin Peary. A record of his explorations, 1886-1909. By J. GORDON 
HAYES. Cayme Press, 15s. 
The Opalescent Parrot. Essays by ALFRED NOYES. Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 


Excursions in soaie. By HAROLD Simpson. With a Preface by MARIE TEMPEST, 
. 6d 


Besant. 


The Heroic Lite of St. Vincent de Paul. By HENRI LAVEDAN. 
LEONARD, C.M. Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 


The Great Expectations Country. 
F. Gapp. Palmer. 3s. 6d. 


Burke : The Founder of Conservatism. By A 

The History of Hitchin. 
and Unwin. 16s. 

Logic for Use. An Introduction to the Voluntarist Theory of Knowledge. 
SCHILLER. Bell. 16s. 

Thoughts on Indian Discontents. By EDwyN BEVAN. Allen and Unwin. 6s. 

With the Dublin Brigade (1917-1921). By CMARLES DALTON. Peter Davies. 5s. 

Selected Poems. By JOHN TODHUNTER. Edited by D. L. TODHUNTER and ALFRED 
PERCEVAL GRAVES. Matthews and Marrot. 6s. 

Curling in 7: By A. NOEL Mosss, O.B.E., and F. McDERMOTT. Arrow- 
smith. 10s. 6 


Translated by Fr. 
By W. LAURENCE GADD. Illustrated by GEORGE 


. A.B. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d. 
By REGINALD L. HIN®, F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S. Vol, 11.%4 Allen 


By F.C.S. 


A History of ac ‘trom the death of Louis XI. By Joun S.C. Briner. Vol. Ill.: 
Reign of Louis XII., 1498-1507. Vol. IV.: Reign of Louis XII., 1508-1514. 
Oxford University Press. 16s. each. 


The Recovery of Germany. By JAMES W. ANGELL. Oxford University Press. 188. 

Leaves from the Greville Diary. A new and abridged edition. Arranged with 
Introduction and Notes by PHILIP MORRELL. Nash and Grayson. 215. 

The Hill of Cloves. A Tract on true love, with a digression upon an invention of 
the Devil. By ROMER WILSON, Heinemann. Limited edition. 7s. 6d. 

Three Cretan Plays. The Sacrifice of Abraham, Erophile and Gyparis. Also the 
Cretan pastoral poem, The Fair Shepherdess. Translated by F. H. M —-— 
With an Introduction by JOHN MaAvROGORDATO. Oxford U niversity Press. 8. 

The Whistlers’ Room. By PAUL ALVERDES. Secker. 5s. 

Out of the Crucible. The romantic story of the Witwatersrand Goldfields. By HEDLEY 

A. CHILVERS. With 16 drawings by WILLIAM M. TIMLIN. Cassell. 7s. - 
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Iphigenia in Aulis. Translated into = verse by F, MELIAN STAWELL. 
Preface by GILBERT MUBRAY. 3s. 6d. 
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Author of ‘‘ Somerset Neighbours ”’ 
7s. 6d. net 


3 3 


SOME COMPARATIVE VALUES 
Essays by H. W. FOWLER 
5s. net 


3 3 
LITTLE PLAYS OF SAINT BENEDICT 


A PAX BOOK 
With a foreword by 
PROFESSOR F. M. POWICKE 
5s. net 


3 3 
DIVINE JUSTICE 


By the REV. V. J. K. BROOK 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford 
3s. 6d. net 


3 3 
TITUS LUCRETIUS CARUS 


On the Nature of Things 
Translated by THOMAS JACKSON, M.A. 
7s. 6d. net 


3 3 


OXFORD POETRY 
1929 
Edited by LOUIS MACNEICE ‘and 
STEPHEN SPENDER 
3s. Od. net 


> 3 
BLACK BREAD 


Poems by PATIENCE ROSS 
3s. 6d. net 





Write for Winter List 


BASIL BLACKWELL : OXFORD 


Of all Booksellers 














Games and Gamesters of the Restoration. The Compleat Gamester, by CHARLES 
Corton, and Lives of the Gamesters, by THEOPHILUS LUCAS. With an Introduction 
by CYRIL HUGHES HARTMANN. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 


The Diary of a Country Parson. By JAMES WOODFORDE. Edited by JoHN BERESFoRD. 
Vol. IV. Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 

Coutts’. The History of a Banking House. By RALPH M. ROBINSON. Murray. 13s, 

Selections from Lenin. Vol. II. Lawrence. 3s. 6d. 


Don Tarquinio: A Kataleptic Phantasmatic Romance. By Fr. ROLFR (“ Frederick 
jaron Corvo”’). New edition. Twentieth Century Poetry. An Anthology 
chosen by HAROLD MONRO. Phoenix Library. Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6d 
each. , 


A Companion to Mr. Welis’s Outline of History. By HILAIRE BELLOC. Cheap edition, 
Sheed and Ward. 3s. 6d. 


Calverley and Some Cambridge Wits of the Nineteenth Century. By RIcHARD B. Ince. 
Cayme Press. 12s. 6d. 


English Costume of the Nineteenth Century. Described by JAMES LAVER. Drawn by 
IRIS BROOKE, Black. 6s. 7 


The Songs of Shakespeare. Edited by TUCKER BROOKE. With an Introduction by 
WALTER DE LA MARE. Dent. 5s. F 


The sy 7. Its People, History and Traditions. By CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE, 
Lane, 8. 6d. 


A Vernon Lee Anthology. Selections from the earlier works made by IRENE COOPER 
WILLIS. Lane. 3s. 6d. 


A Modern Micteey of the English People : 1910-1922. By R. H. GRETTON. Secker. 
12s. 6d. 

ee 4 9 Tragedy, 1660-1720. By Bonamy Dopr&e. Oxford University Press, 
7s. 6d. 


The Novels of R. S. SURTEES in Ten Volumes. Vols. I. and II.: Handley Cross. 
Illustrated by JOHN LEECH. Vol. IV.: Hawbuck Grange. Illustrated by 
HABLOT K. BROWNE (“ Phiz’’), Vols. VII. and VIIT.: Ask Mamma. Illus- 
trated by JOHN LEECH. Other volumes to follow. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
Limited edition. £17 10s. the set. 


The Heroic Age of India. By N. K. SIDHANTA. Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 


About Motoring 


THE NEW MATCHLESS 
MOTOR-BICYCLE 


T is very seldom that this column is devoted to a motor- 
] cycle, because such machines appeal almost exclusively 
to young folk who are not seriously interested in literature 
or politics. But the new Matchless motor-bicycle is literally 
and actually designed with the idea of providing fast, comfortable 
and inexpensive transport for everybody, including men and 
women of middle age, devoid of sporting instincts. With a single 
rather serious exception it seems to offer as much perfection 
within the limits of two wheels as elderly people of small means 
can expect; and its attraction is therefore much more universal 
than that of any previous invention in this field. Its merits are 
sufficiently novel to deserve tabular statement : 
(i) It can be started by an average child of eight years, even 
when cold. 
(ii) The engine is practically vibrationless. 
(iii) Unusual comfort is conferred by a spring frame, luxurious 
saddle, and large tyres. 
(iv) It can be propped vertical when the rider is dismounted, 
without being lifted on to a high stand. 
(v) It is genuinely silent. 
(vi) The engine will tick over smoothly in neutral, like a motor- 
car engine. 
(vii) It has full electrical equipment. 
(viii) It is cheap to buy (from £55 to £65, according to equipment), 
and cheap to run. 
(ix) It is a powerful hill-climber, and quite fast on the level (up 
to 65 m.p.h.), but can be ‘“* pottered’’ along quite smoothly at 
18 m.p.h. by a timid owner. 


aS * * 


Many of these points, especially the first half-dozen, are 
genuinely novel on motor-cycles, especially in such rich combina- 
tion. They will dispose many people who have always regarded 
motor-cycles as dangerous and uncomfortable toys, to reconsider 
their transport problems. The rural areas of Great Britain are 
dotted with people of slender means who find existing public 
transport wholly inadequate, and cannot afford to own even a 
Trojan car. Many of these people were tempted to their dis- 
appointment by the ridiculous motor “ scooters” introduced 
after the war, and have relapsed ever since into a pessimistic 
mood. They have said, in effect, “* I cannot afford a car. I am 
not strong enough to ride a pedal cycle. I must tolerate until 
I die the lack of transport which handicaps me.” Subject to 
one rather serious consideration, many of these people will be 
powerfully attracted by this new Matchless. 

* * * 

So we arrive at the one serious flaw in this brilliant design. 
The machine weighs 340 Ibs. At first sight this figure must 
appear absolutely prohibitive to many who would otherwise 
try it with a view to purchase. It is less prohibitive than a 
novice would imagine. If the weight had to be carried, there 
would be no more to be said. If the weight had to be lifted, 
the objection would be almost conclusive. But this 340 Ibs. 
will never be either carried or lifted; it has not even to be pushed. 
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ProF. KENDALL’S BRILLIANT BOOK 


AT HOME AMONG 
THE ATOMS 


JAMES KENDALL 
M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Professor of Chemistry at Edinburgh University 


“A book, at once authoritative, witty, and amusing, 
which holds the reader’s attention from the first page 
to the last. . Here will be found a trustworthy 
yet simple and entertaining account of atomic structure 
and energy and other recent developments of chemistry. 
. . - No better book could be recommended to the un- 
scientific but otherwise educated person.’”” TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. Illustrated. 7s. Od. net 








AN Epic OF UNREST 


AFGHANISTAN 


From Darius to Amanullah 
SIR GEORGE MACMUNN 


Afghanistan is perhaps the most dramatic in its history, 
and most interesting in its people of any country in the 
world. Hitherto there has been no one book that gives 
the romantic and often terrible story as a whole, that 
pictures the great uplands between the Oxus and the 
Indus, that tells of the strange medley of ancient races 
which fill the pockets among the mountains, or brings to 
light and emphasizes the inseparable connection between 
Afghanistan and India. Jllustrations and Maps. 21s. net 














LOGIC FOR USE 
DR. F. C. S. SCHILLER 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford 
An Introduction to the Voluntarist Theory of Knowledge. 
The author is one of the few living English philosophers 
with an international reputation. His book is written 
“to interest students, and particularly students of the 
sciences, in the cognitive operations of their minds.” 
16s. net 


SECOND JOURNAL TO ELIZA 
LAURENCE STERNE 


A literary discovery. Introduction by MARGARET R. 
B. SHAW. Preface by CHARLES WHIBLEY. The 


edition is limited to 1,000 copies. 2Is. net 
A HISTORY FOR BRITISH 
PEOPLE 


D. C. SOMERVELL 


A history of the British Isles, of our Empire, of the ancient 
peoples whose culture has been our legacy, and of thenations 
whose civilisation we share. 1,176 Pages, 12s. 6d. net 


THE ODES OF HORACE 


The Latin Text with Translations in English Verse, 
by various hands, chosen by H. E. BUTLER, Professor 


of Latin, University College, London. 7s. 6d. net 
IPHIGENIA IN AULIS 
EURIPIDES 


Translated into English Verse by F. MELIAN STAWELL. 

With a Foreword by Professor GILBERT Murray. With 
a view to the possibility of performance, the choruses have 
been adapted to the airs from Gluck’s Opera, and thissinging 
version is printed with the music at the end. 3s. 6d. net 


WINTER SPORT IN EUROPE 


BECKET WILLIAMS 


An unconventional but practical guidebook to winter 
sports centres, large and small, far and near, throughout 


Europe. ‘ Will save a lot of trouble and offer many 
useful suggestions .... .a very delightful book to 
read.’””’ EVERYMAN. Illustrated. 7s. Od. net 


7S. 


W Phyllis Bottome’s 


NEW NOVEL OF COUNTRY-HOUSE LIFE 


WINDLESTRAWS 


Shetried to find herhusband a mistress; her lover a wife. 
HILDA GOODWAY: “ Full of scenes of great beauty 
which dwell in the memory, it holds the really ad- 


sorbed interest of the reader to the very end.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 


Norman Giles 
KEERBOSKLOOF 


CLEMENCE DANE: “ Keerboskloof should not be missed.” 
—Daily Mirror. 

HORACE THOROGOOD: “ The portraiture is good; the 

drama holds.” —E. Standard. 

** The veldt lives again in this passionate novel. Keerboskloof 

is vividly alive.”—Sketch. 

“It should be read.”—Daily News. 

“© Remarkable.”—Star. 


ARCH” MARSHALL 


Miss Welby at Steen 
RALPH STRAUS: “Mr. Marshall in his most gracious mood.” 
—S. Times. 


LADY TROUBRIDGE 


Exit Marriage ? 
. with the London stage as the background. 


M** ALFRED SIDGWICK 


Six of Them 
HILDA GOODWAY: ‘“ She knows feminine human nature, and has 
a mature understanding of life.” —Dy. Telegraph. 


H.M. THE QUEEN 


Has graciously accepted a copy of 


vierc® WHITECHURCH’S 


BRILLIANT NOVEL First and Last 


HOLLOWAY HORN 


The Intruder 
*¢ Skilled analyst of character . . . can handle a delicate situation with 
discretion and judgment.”—Sunday Times. 





“vS>Pun-svnroZ— 








Life, Love and Marriage . 














Recent Detective Novels 


EDGAR WALLACE 


The Golden Hades 


FREEMAN WILLS CROFTS 


The Box-Office Murders 


AGATHA CHRISTIE 
LYNN BROCK 


The Mendip Mystery 


ANTHONY BERKELEY 


The Piccadilly Murder 


FRANCIS D. GRIERSON 


The Yellow Rat 


ARTHUR MILLS Pursued 
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It has merely to be balanced, which alters the argument com- 
pletely. The average man or woman balances rather over 
150 Ibs. during the whole of those waking hours in which he or 
she is erect. This balancing of one’s body has become automatic, 
it may be urged. True, but it was not always automatic; it had 
to be learnt in infancy by hours of practice and experiment. 
Similarly, the balancing of a 340-lbs. motor-cycle has to be learnt 
by practice, but it is very rapidly and easily learnt. The machine 
is kept in a shed on its tiny prop stand, which holds it vertical. 
, The owner—a stoutish, elderly parish nurse, let us imagine— 

enters; sets the levers; gently pushes down a starter pedal; 
and the engine starts. The owner seats herself in the saddle; 
spreads her feet well apart on the floor, which she can easily 
reach from the low saddle without straining; hutches the machine 
forward ; it slides off the prop stand on to the floor; and so long 
as she does not allow it to incline too far either way from the 
vertical, it is simply and easily held vertical by her outspread 
legs. She then takes out the clutch, inserts bottom gear, gently 
engages the clutch (precisely as on a car), and the machine moves 
off at a crawl. She can trail her feet during the initial motion 
at very low speed, seeing that at five miles an hour balance requires 
most effort. Within a few yards she will have accelerated to 
ten, fifteen or twenty miles an hour, and balance at these speeds 
will be far, far easier than it ever was with the pedal cycle or 
tricycle, which she may be assumed to have ridden in the past. 


During all these operations she has never once grappled with 
340 Ibs. 


She has never tackled a weight of more than a very few 
pounds, namely, the falling stress of ten, twenty, thirty pounds 
—whatever weight she has allowed to trespass from the vertical 
plane into the horizontal plane. 

* * 


Of course, the machine, like all motor-cycles, is an exposed 
form of transport; and in bad weather the owner would be well 
advised to forego the saddle. (It is, by the way, easily cleaned, 
as all bright parts are chromium plated.) It is further possible 
that on certain uncommon surfaces (such as untarred oolitic 
roads) it may skid in a fashion which only an expert could control. 
It is also true that once in a blue moon it may become deranged 
far from home; so may any motor-car; and it is a far simpler 
and cheaper business to be stranded by the roadside with two 
wheels than with four. One just pushes the cycle off the fairway, 
and summons professional help. Subject, therefore, to the 
intrinsic limitations of the two-wheeler, which are far narrower 
than most people suppose, this machine opens up new vistas in 
efficient, cheap transport, and therefore deserves a very warm 
welcome. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


ASH subscriptions to the new 5 per cent. Conversion 
Loan amounting to £154 millions must be regarded as 
very satisfactory, although, in view of the terms offered 

and the fact that £30,000,000 was placed firm in advance at a 
reduction, it would have been alarming if the total had been 
poor. As anticipated, dealings in the stock, which started on 
Monday, were at a discount. ‘There was remarkably little 
excitement about the loan, but a 5 per cent. British Government 
loan which cannot be repaid for 143 years should attract buyers 
under par, and may become a popular investment. There seems 
no reason, however, to anticipate that the 5 per cent. War Loan 
will cease to be a favourite investment, for no serious person 
believes that any Government will be able to pay it off for many 
years to come, and compared with the new 5 per cent. Loan 
it has the advantage that income tax is not deducted. This is 
not merely an advantage to small holders who are not liable to 
income tax. The wealthier man who has to include his War 
Loan interest in his annual return, benefits by the fact that 
one-fifth of his income therefrom is not deducted in advance, 
and he has the use of that additional money for perhaps a year. 


* * * 


The making up list on Monday last disclosed a terrible lot of 
falls during the account. If anything, the good stocks have 
fallen more than inferior ones, because investors have had to 
sell them to meet losses they have made on more speculative 
shares. Shares like Kreuger & Toll, Margarine Union, and 
Carreras, have fallen appreciably, and Brazilian Traction and 
International Nickel, which are popular speculative counters of 
the first class, each fell twelve points during the fortnight. 
iven a seasoned foreign rail like Buenos Aires and Great Southern 
Ordinary fell 14, which has brought the price of this 8 per cent. 
dividend payer down below par to 99}, at which price it should 
be an attractive lock-up. 


% * * 


The depression on the foreign stock exchanges has also been 
extreme—in fact, I cannot recollect so acute and universal a 


depression as has been experienced during the past few weeks, 
for some of the Continental bourses, and notably those in 
Germany, have at moments presented the appearance of having 
no resisting powers whatsoever. The American collapse was the 
final blow. So general has been the fall that it is impossible to 
differ from the remark of a well-known international banker, to 
the effect that ‘‘the man who has not lost money during the 
past few months didn’t have it to lose.’ New York is the keynote 
to the situation, and it is now becoming possible to take a slightly 
more optimistic view of the American position. That the greatest 
market slump in history should have occurred without any big 
failures in the country of origin is a mystery to European 
observers, but the course of the American markets almost justifies 
the belief that big smashes may be avoided. There must be a 
lot of wreckage about which is liable to come out on any rise, 
but the course of the American markets during the past few days 
justifies the belief that the big people have control. 


* * * 


There are signs this side of the Atlantic that the markets have 
passed the worst, and cheaper money, which really seems assured, 
should certainly assist a recovery. The American industrial 
position presents an interesting problem; for as usual it is the 
lambs who have been shorn, and the purchasing power of the 
country must be seriously affected, although, of course, the 
United States recovers more quickly than any other country, 
The manner in which the Government and industrial leaders act 
—and act quickly—in the face of a crisis extorts admiration, 
and might be copied with advantage elsewhere. There is little 
to report of the London market, which, one must regretfully 
state, seems temporarily to have become an appendage to New 
York. The average investor will probably do best to keep his 
available funds for future opportunities. 

* * * 

The Foreign Railways Investment Trust has promptly issued 
its first report, and announces a dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. 
per annum on its Ordinary stock. This was the rate predicted 
in these notes when the stock was recommended. It is a pity, 
however, that although the report states that the valuation at 
October 31st last showed a depreciation, no indication is given 
as to its extent, nor is there a list of investments. No doubt 
more information will be forthcoming at the annual meeting to 
be held on Thursday next. A. Emit Davies. 


























The Nobel Prize 


THOMAS 
MANN 


| The Magic Mountain 
7s. 6d. 


Buddenbrooks 
2 Vols. 145s. 


Death in Venice 


3s. 6d. 


Early Sorrow 


5s. 


SECKER 


















































